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PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 





Safeguard your property through 








Mill Mutual Fire Insurance. Enjoy 
protection and peace-of-mind at 


the lowest possible rates. 























Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................-. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..... bow acawiste Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.............. Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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THE 


wren in Baseball or 
Business goes to the well-balanced, 
smocth-functioning organization 
that produces results when and 
where they count. 
Michigan Mutual has held a 
position of leadership in the Work- 


men’s Compensation Insurance 


omes 
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operates a well-balanced, smooth- 
running policyholder service organ- 
ization. Management, representa- 
tives, safety engineers, claim and 
clerical staff schooled in the theory 
and practice of helpful insurance 


service cooperate fully with in- 
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Though 


field for many years, because it 


sureds in providing broader, more 
economical protection. 

In many instances this plan of 
cooperation has come through by 
producing savings of 35% or more 
in the costs of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance for Michigan 


Mutual policyholders. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue - Detroit, Michigan 
CHerry 4800 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Non-Assessable 


Founded 


Participating 
In 1912 


Member American Mutual Alliance * 





Automobile * Group Accident and Health * General Casualty Lines 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Megr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 

















Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
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THIS MONTH 


@ 
OTHING else is like insurance in 


its perennial interest, and in fact 
its interest day by day. It lives in the 
midst of a constant atmosphere of 
alarm and yet must keep its poise in 
the face of every contingency. There 
is never a dull day in an insurance of- 
fice — someone somewhere will call on 
the company to make good its promise 
to indemnify — a duty which a good 
institution is proud and prompt to ful- 
fill ° Much of this month's Journal con- 
tents has a bearing on the processes 
by which insurance works—safeguards, 
research, preparation for future prog- 
ress * The moral hazard and its rela- 
tion to underwriting concludes a sec- 
ond and final chapter ®* We are given 
a view of the technique of safe high- 
ways made so in the modern manner 
* Property damage adjustments are 
discussed clearly, and without seeking 
any advantages for the insurer, by 
R. J. Dunn ® The ''Missouri Compro- 
mise’ comes into prominence again 
and we wonder what new developments 
of this curious affair may yet be in the 
offing * More conventions are coming 
and are given mention in our pages, 
and other news serves to round out 
the issue. 


NEXT MONTH 
* 
EPTEMBER will find the Fall activi- 


ties in full swing, made especially 
significant by the influence of matters 
reflected from across the sea. Cas- 
ualty articles will probably dominate 
the issue although consideration of 
comprehensive fire policies and inland 
marine coverage will be prominent. 















































EDGAR B. SIMS 


State Auditor and 
Ex-Officio Insurance Commissioner 
State of West Virginia 


Wiag0 0 sgc000p SIMS has been in public life in his state for many years, 
and has made a name for himself as a public-spirited official. His depart- 
ments have been administered with conspicuous success and his executive abil- 
ity has been evidenced by his wise choice of assistants particularly as relating 
to insurance. 












































EDITORIALLY 
WE SAY«««« 

















‘TO development of recent years, with the possible 
N exception of the general decline in interest rates, 
seems to have so upset the more complacent type 
of insurance executive as the investigation which was 
conducted by the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee into certain aspects of the institution of life insur- 
ance. Not only did the committee hearings inspire quite 
understandable concern on the part of the life insur- 
ance leaders who found themselves and the policies of 
their companies actually upon the grill; numerous fire 
and casualty insurance spokesmen professed to be 
equally alarmed at what was going on, upon the theory 
that the purpose of the investigation is to set the stage 
for the assumption by the Federal government of con- 
trol over all insurance. 

So deep did this collective anxiety become in certain 
circles that—according to report—a number of insur- 
ance men strove mightly to have insurance planks in- 
serted into the platforms drafted by both the Republican 
and the Democratic national conventions for use in the 
1940 campaign. When they were successful in doing so 
there went up a vast sigh of relief from a large section 
of the insurance community, probably from that portion 
of it which has had little practical experience with 
campaign platforms of the past. 

The plank adopted by the Republicans was the more 
nearly specific of the two. It asserted: “We condemn 
the New Deal attempts to destroy the confidence of our 
people in private insurance institutions. We favor con- 
tinuance of regulation of insurance by the several 
states.” 

But the Democratic plank, except for its natural 
avoidance of any inference that the present national 
administration is attempting to destroy confidence in 
private insurance, said much the same thing. It as- 
serted: “We favor strict supervision of all forms of the 
insurance business by the several states for the protec- 
tion of policyholders and the public.” 

Neither is likely to have much effect upon what is to 
develop from the life insurance hearings which the 
Temporary National Economic Committee staged. The 
superimposing of an additional system of Federal regu- 
lation upon the present system of state supervision of 
insurance can be done without violation of either plank. 
A similar investigation of fire and casualty insurance 
can come in the future just as readily as though neither 
party had ever heard of an insurance plank. It is 
probably safe to say that neither party is any more 
opposed to Federal regulation of insurance, as a prin- 
ciple, than it is opposed to Federal regulation of any 
other line of endeavor. The report which the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee is understood to be 
preparing to release might well be a document which 
will meet with Republican approval just as much as 
Democratic, or it might be one which a majority of 
neither party would consider of value as a basis for 
future legislation and inquiry. 

More interesting to contemplate than what the Fed- 
eral government will do as a result of the Committee’s 
activities is the question of what insurance company 
activities the proceedings will inspire. For in the con- 
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duct of its investigation and its hearings the Temporary 
National Economic Committee dropped a few hints 
that might well be heeded by insurance interests of 
every type. 

One was that insurance would do well to tell its story 
to the general public more effectively than it has told it 
in the past. Insurance executives who had always 
thought that the publication of an annual statement was 
a good enough public relations program for anybody 
found out what a flood of publicity can be reflected from 
a sounding-board such as a Washington committee 
hearing. The life companies have now roused them- 
selves to set up an Institute of Life Insurance, which 
speaks weekly to the public in paid newspaper space 
throughout the nation through the medium of a rather 
excessively homespun column under the by-line of 
Holgar Johnson. The fire and casualty companies, too, 
are bestirring themselves more than in the past in the 
public relations field, although the product is not as yet 
of a very high order. 

Another hint the hearings gave was that the insur- 
ance agent may not always be the expert counsellor he 
holds himself out to be. There was considerable testi- 
mony bearing upon the heavy turnover in producers, 
their remuneration, and the pressure under which they 
are placed for heavier sales. The life companies, with 
their emphasis upon the qualifications of the Chartered 
Life Underwriter, have been attempting to improve the 
quality of some of their agents for years, and may be 
expected to intensify this endeavor. In the fire and 
casualty fields the current enthusiasm for agent educa- 
tion, as manifested in insurance short courses, indicates 
that this hint has been taken to heart. 

But the subtlest hint of all lay in the fact that it was 
even considered necessary to conduct an official investi- 
gation of insurance. The holding of the hearings em- 
phasized the fact that there does not now seem to exist 
machinery for disinterested appraisal of the policies and 
projects contemplated by insurance, or already in prog- 
ress. Perhaps the newly-formed Institute of Life In- 
surance plans to perform this function for the life com- 
panies, and will not devote itself entirely to special 
pleading of the life insurance cause. This remains to 
be seen. 

But where in the fields of fire and casualty insurance 
can there be had a disinterested appraisal of the success 
or failure of the projects and policies which have been 
adopted by some of the companies? Only from an 
occasional tough-minded insurance educator who may 
not be given access to all the facts, or from an occa- 
sional insurance journalist who takes perverse delight 
in posing embarrassing questions for the insurance 
executives, 

The so-called “Safe Driver Reward Plan” might be 
considered a case in point. ne reason urged for its 
adoption was that it would decrease traffic accidents. 
Has it done so? Or is the increase in traffic fatalities 
—which has been steady for nine months—entirely the 
fault of non-insured drivers? 

To come closer to home, the stock fire insurance 
companies have expended, during the past five years, 
more money and effort in fighting mutual insurance 


(Continued on next page) 
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than during any other period in his- 
tory. Yet statistics released recently 
by the impartial New York Insur- 
ance Department show that nation- 
wide earned fire premiums of the 
major mutual carriers have increased 
3.94% in this period, while earned 
fire premiums of major stock com- 
panies have shown a 2.19% decline. 
Where is the impartial analyst who 
can decide that misrepresentation of 
mutual insurance is a policy which 
does not pay? A Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee might 
well find that the funds spent for 
such misreprestation are an wuneco- 
nomic drain upon the insurance 
structure, and that such activities 
should be discontinued or financed 
from some other source than pre- 
mium income. 

The educational program for 
agents upon which stock insurance 
has embarked might find in consid- 
eration of some of these questions, 
upon a basis of absolute realism, an 
activity which would be of real bene- 
fit to its producers. If factual edu- 
cation in some of the realities of 
competition were to replace exhorta- 
tion as the theme of such projects 
as insurance short courses, and ac- 
tion taken in line with what the facts 
indicate, stock insurance might easily 
achieve for itself the place as a pub- 
lic servant to which it now merely 
lays claim. 


Traffic Safety Film Award 
To National Safety Council 


A BRONZE TROPHY FOR HAVING PRO- 
DUCED THE 1939 SLIDE FILM OF 
greatest traffic safety value was pre- 
sented to the National Safety Coun- 
cil on August 12, at the opening of 
the 1940 National Institute for Traf- 
fic Safety Training staged at the 
University of Tennessee, by Dr. 
Miller McClintock, chairman of the 
Motion Picture Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee. The trophy is placed in com- 
petition annually by the American 
Automobile Association. 

The film, “Testing the Drinking 
Driver’, is designed to present dra- 
matically the most desirable methods 
for obtaining the conviction of those 
who drive while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor. Its purpose is 
to encourage the use of scientific 
tests for intoxication, both by im- 
proved police examination methods 
and chemical tests. 


Last year’s trophy, the first 
awarded, went to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for its 


sound slide film titled “Safety in 


Numbers”. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


APPROXIMATELY 25,000,000 PEOPLE 
IN THE UNITED STATES WILL WEAR 
sun glasses this summer — A recent 
survey shows that all but fifty per 
cent of the world’s supply of bathtubs 
is concentrated in the United States 
— A compact, light weight, low 
priced radio is now being manufac- 
tured for use on bicycles — The or- 
chestra business, it is claimed, pays 
out more than $500,000,000 yearly to 
musicians in salaries — According to 
the Department of Commerce the cost 
of advertising is two cents of each 
dollar spent by the consumer whereas 
in 1935 the cost of distribution was 
twenty-eight cents per dollar — Fac- 
tual data kept by large fleet owners 
indicates a 65 per cent reduction in 
repair costs per mile since 1925 — 
The printing industry this year is 
celebrating the 500th anniversary of 
its invention — Number of America’s 
privately owned pleasure craft is es- 
timated at 700,000 motorboats and 
sailboats, with a value exceeding 
$600,000 ,000. 


Survey Reveals, Who Are 


Purchasers of Insurance 


10,000-APPLICA- 
CURRENT LIFE IN- 
surance sales shows definite increases 
in several occupational classifications 
of insurance buyers, according to a 
report issued by the American Serv- 
ice Bureau, affiliate of the American 
Life Convention. 


ANALYSIS OF A 
TIONS SAMPLE OF 


The Bureau’s study, soon to be 
issued, is the sixteenth of its semi- 
annual surveys of ten thousand ap- 
plications. The current survey cov- 
ers applications received in June, 
1940, 

The survey reveals that each clas- 
sification of skilled workers in the 
building industry shows increases in 
numbers of buyers of life insurance 
this summer. Persons engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade numerically 
accounted for more new life insur- 


ance applications in this survey than 
in either of the 1939 studies. This 
improvement is reflected throughout 
the building material, food and allied 
products, and to a noteworthy degree, 
in the general merchandising clas- 
sification. 

Those engaged in military and 
naval service, while not a large group, 
show the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in number of applications com- 
pared with previous surveys. Students 
more than 18 years old also give 
evidence of greater interest in life 
insurance, 

If all children up to 18 years of 
age, all housewives and all those al- 
ready in military service are excluded 
from the group of ten thousand ap- 
plicants, almost exactly half of the 
remaining 8,113 applicants are males 
between the ages of 18 and 30 years, 
inclusive. 

ee @ @ 


Rules on Release of Securities 

DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL WIL- 
LIAM L, HENDERSON OF MARYLAND 
has advised Insurance Commissioner 
John G. Gontrum as follows regard- 
ing the release of deposit securities 
in the state: 


We have your letter in which you ask 
whether securities in the amount of $10, 
000 deposited with the insurance com- 
missioner by the State Life Insurance 
Company of Maryland pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 20 of Article 48A 
of the Code, should now be released. We 
understand that the State Life Insurance 
Company of Maryland has ceased to do, 
business, has surrendered its license, and 
has sold all of its assets to a New York 
insurance company. The New York 
company, which is licensed to do busi- 
ness in Maryland, has also purchased 
the stock of the Maryland company and 
assumed all the liabilities of the Mary- 
land company, including its obligations 
on its outstanding policies. However, 
the Maryland company has not been dis- 
solved, nor has its charter been for- 
feited. 


The New York company has on deposit 
with the insurance department of the 
State of New York approved securities 
in the amount of $50,000. Under Section 
21 of Article 48A of the Code it is, there- 
fore, not required to deposit securities 
either with the state treasurer or the in- 

















surance commissioner of Maryland. The 
company has accordingly requested you 
to surrender to them the $10,000 of se- 
curities deposited with you by the State 
Life Insurance Company of Maryland. 


With respect to the surrender of se- 
curities deposited with the state treas- 
urer or the insurance commissioner un- 
der Sections 19 and 20 of Article 48A, 
Section 23 provides as follows: 

“Whenever it shall appear to the sat- 
isfaction of the said treasurer or the in- 
surance commissioner, respectively, with 
whom any deposit shall have been made 
as aforesaid, that the company having 
made such deposit has surrendered its 
charter or ceased to do business in this 
state, and, if a domestic company, has 
discharged all of its obligations, or if a 
foreign company has discharged all of its 
obligations in this state, he shall upon 
the joint written request of the said com- 
pany and the insurance commissioner 
surrender to said company any deposit 
so held. All surrenders shall be counter- 
signed by the insurance commissioner.” 

This statute has been the subject of a 
number of opinions of this office which 
seem to cover the situation rather fully. 
The sale and transfer of the capital stock 
and assets of the Maryland company to 
the New York company has not effected 
a dissolution of the Maryland company. 
Its corporate existence continues until 
its charter has been forfeited or it has 
been formally dissolved by appropriate 
proceedings. Accordingly, until you are 
satisfied that the Maryland company 
has ceased to do business and has fully 
discharged all of its obligations the de- 
posit should not be surrendered. And 
the assumption by the New York com- 
pany of all the liabilities of the Mary- 
land company, including its obligations 
on its outstanding policies, does not 
have the effect of discharging the obli- 
gations of the Maryland company. So 
long as there is a policy of the Mary- 
land company outstanding its obliga- 
tions are not fully discharged. See 9 
Opinions of the Attorney General 127, 
130; 18 Opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral 306, 308; 22 Opinions of the Attor- 
ney General 358. 

We also call to your attention that if 
you should determine from your investi- 
gation of the facts that the Maryland 
company has fully discharged all of its 
obligations and that you are warranted 
in surrendering the securities deposited 
with you, the securities should be deliv- 
ered only to the Maryland company 
unless there is an “order of a court of 
competent jurisdiction” directing you to 
transfer them to some other person or 
corporation. See Section 24 of Article 
48A and 9 Opinions of the Attorney 
General 127. 


1940 Edition of ‘Cyclopedia 
of Insurance’’ Published 


THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL EDITION OF 
THE “CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE IN 
United States” has been published by 
the Index Publishing Company, 123 
William Street, New York City, New 
York. Edited by G. Reid Mackay 
and E. Weston Roberts, both well 
known in the field of insurance jour- 
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nalism, the book sells for $3.00 per 
copy. 

As usual, there is a section for fire 
and marine insurance, one for life 
insurance and another for casualty 
and surety, each section listing the 
carriers in the various associations. 
In addition the book contains over 
three hundred pages of valuable bio- 
graphical sketches of leading men in 
the insurance business. 


Ohio Rules on Reinsurance 


in Unlicensed Companies 

A FOREIGN OR ALIEN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY MUST BE LICENSED 
in Ohio before it can accept reinsur- 
ance on Ohio risks even though the 
contracts are executed outside the 
state according to a ruling recently 
handed down to Superintendent of 
Insurance, John A. Lloyd, by the 
Attorney General. A licensed fire in- 
surance company ceding reinsurance 
to an unlicensed foreign or alien com- 
pany is subject to the penalty of 
revocation of its license according to 
the opinion, the full text of which is 
as follows: 


You have propounded the following 
questions to me for answer, viz., (1) 
does the law require a foreign or alien 
fire insurance company to obtain a cer- 
tificate of authority from the Division 
of Insurance of Ohio before accepting 
reinsurance of Ohio risks by contracts 
executed outside of this State, and (2) 
if a fire insurance company authorized 
to do business in this State reinsures 
risks located in this State in a foreign 
or alien insurance company which is not 
organized to do business in this State, 
may the Superintendent of Insurance 
enforce the penalty provided by Section 
5441, General Code, because of a viola- 
tion of Section 5439, General Code? 

Section 665, General Code, provides in 
part: 

“No company, corporation, or associa- 
tion, whether organized in this state or 
elsewhere, shall engage either directly 
or indirectly in this state in the business 
of insurance, or enter into any contracts 
substantially amounting to insurance, or 
in any manner aid therein, or engage in 
the business of guaranteeing against lia- 
bility, loss or damage, unless it is ex- 
pressly authorized by the laws of this 
state, and the laws regulating it and ap- 
plicable thereto, have been complied 
with.” 

In State, ex rel. European Accident 
Insurance Company, v. Tomlinson, 101 
O.S., 459, the Supreme Court of this 
State held that this section prohibited a 
company from accepting a contract of 
reinsurance without complying with the 
laws of this State. Section 9559, General 
Code, prohibits a foreign or alien fire 
insurance company from directly or in- 
directly transacting any business of in- 
surance within this State unless it first 
obtains a certificate of authority from 
the Superintendent of Insurance so 
to do. 

I am therefore of opinion that a for- 
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eign or alien insurance company may 
not legally accept reinsurance of risks 
located in Ohio without first obtaining 
from the Superintendent of Insurance a 
certificate of compliance. 

Your second question involves Sec- 
tions 5439 and 5441, General Code. 
These two sections are so plain in their 
meaning as to require no construction. 
Section 5439 inter alia prohibits a fire 
insurance company authorized to do 
business in this State from reinsuring 
any risk assumed by it covering prop- 
erty wholly or partially located in this 
State in or with a company not author- 
ized to do the business of fire insurance 
in this State, and Section 5441 provides 
in part that any company violating any 
of the provisions of Section 5439, Gen- 
eral Code, shall have its authority to 
transact business in this State revoked 
for a period of not less than ninety days. 
While there may be considerable doubt 
as to the constitutionality of Section 
5439, General Code, it has long been the 
practice of this office not to pass upon 
the constitutionality of a statute but to 
leave such determination to the judicial 
branch of the government. I am there- 
fore advising you that you should en- 
force the penalty provided by Section 
5441, General Code, against any com- 
pany which violates the provisions of 
Section 5439, General Code, until the 
courts have held otherwise. 


ee 8@ @® 
Chamber Insurance 
Department Committee 


Named 


—_FIFTEEN OF THE COUNTRY’S LEAD- 
ING INSURANCE EXECUTIVES, REPRE- 
senting all branches of the industry, 
will comprise the Insurance Depart- 
ment Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for 
the Chamber year, 1940-41, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
James S. Kemper, Chicago, president 
of the Chamber, himself an outstand- 
ing figure in the insurance field. 
The committee members are as fol- 
lows: Esmond Ewing (Chairman), 
vice-president, Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut ; John L. Train (Vice Chairman), 
president, Utica ~Mutual Insurance 
Company, Utica, New York; Her- 
man A. Behrens, chairman, Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago ; 
Bernard M. Culver, president, Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, New 
York; Edmund Fitzgerald, vice- 
president, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; H. J. Hagge, president, 
Employers Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Wausau, Wisconsin ; 
John C. Harding, resident executive 
vice-president, Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago; Willard W. Keith, president, 
Cosgrove and Company, Los An- 
geles; Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York; Julian S. Myrick, 
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Ives and Myrick, New York; Julian 
Price, president, Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Paul Ruther- 
ford, president, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut ; J. H. R. Timanus, sec- 
retary, Philadelphia Contributionship 
for the Insurance of Houses From 
Loss by Fire, Philadelphia; John L. 
Wilds, president, Protection Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Company, Chicago; 
and William D. Winter, president, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York. 

Insurance has long been given a 
prominent place on the general pro- 
gram of the National Chamber. The 
Chamber maintains nine departments 
broadly representative of all business 
and industry. Insurance, one of the 
nine, is headed by Terence F. Cun- 
neen, 

The Chamber’s Insurance Depart- 
ment’s duty is to determine the gen- 
eral objectives of insurance as a 
whole and to make insurance as valu- 
able as it can be to the country and 
to policyholders. 

‘The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States” said Mr. Kemper in 
announcing the committee’s selection, 
“realizes that the institution of in- 
surance is of utmost importance to 
the preservation of representative 
government and to the security of 
private individuals. The underlying 
membership of the Chamber consists 
of buyers of insurance and our in- 
surance program is based primarily 
upon the principle of policyholders’ 
welfare.” 
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Ruling on Preparatory Courses 
for Agents’ Exams 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
ANTILONY CAMINETTI, JR., OF CALI- 
fornia, has issued the following rul- 
ing on the subject of instruction 
courses for applicants for agency li- 
censes : 

The object of the law requiring exam- 
inations and the purpose of this division 
in giving them is to determine whether 
a person is properly qualified to transact 
insurance. This legislation is founded 
upon the desire to protect the public from 
loss through the activities of unqualified 
persons. We have never and do not now 
recommend or endorse any particular 
method or course of instruction. To the 
extent that courses of instruction and 
publications which have for their object 
sound training of persons for the insur- 
ance business contribute to the proper 
qualification of applicants for license, we 
are completely in sympathy with their 
purpose. 

Obviously, examination questions must 
be designed to elicit knowledge which is 
considered necessary to qualify one for 
an insurance license To the extent that 
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questions and answers published by va- 
rious organizations accurately cover the 
ground, they may be of value in assisting 
one to acquire a knowledge of the insur- 
ance law. However, we feel it only fair 
to point out the danger of committing 
questions and answers to memory with 
the hope that one may find identical ques- 
tions in the examination given by this 
division, for it is our purpose always to 
determine what knowledge a person has 
of insurance laws and contracts, rather 
than how much he may have memorized. 
Such a practice is particularly dangerous 
in view of the fact that questions on the 
same subject, which must necessarily be 
included in every examination, are de- 
signedly changed to reveal whether a per- 
son knows the subject or has simply made 
preparation to pass an examination. 

It has come to my attention that one 
of the pamphlets being sold to applicants 
for insurance licenses to enable them to 
prepare for life examinations bears the 
following statement on page 3: “It is the 
practice of the insurance department to 
ask 15 questions in its life examinations. 
The 15 questions are included in the 62 
below—Fditor.” 

None of the questions currently used 
by this division are contained in this or 
any other pamphlet. 

It should also be stated that the “valu- 
able assistance by one of the members” 
of this division, which is acknowledged 
by the editor of the pamphlet, consisted 
merely of furnishing a mimeographed 
form indicating the scope of the exam- 
ination, which form is also furnished to 
every applicant for a life insurance li- 
cense and to all life insurers. 


Pennsylvania Court Enjoins 
Taggart Edict’s Enforcement 


AN INJUNCTION ISSUED RECENTLY 
BY A THREE-JUDGE COURT OF EQUITY 
at Harrisburg, Pa., restrains Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Commissioner Mat- 
thew H. Taggart from enforcing his 
ruling of Sept. 19, 1939, requiring 
the investment of all assets, except 
net surplus, of domestic fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies in the 
classes of securities prescribed for 
investment of the “capital” of such 
companies by Sections 517 and 602 
of the Insurance Law of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Commissioner’s ruling had 
placed a new construction upon the 
term “capital,” which had previously 
been regarded as referring only to 
capital stock, and not to all assets 
other than net surplus. It had been 
protested by a number of stock fire 
insurance companies, both upon legal 
grounds and upon the practical point 
that compliance with it would neces- 
sitate the selling of millions of dol- 
lars in sound securities, and that re- 
placing them with those approved 
for “capital” investment would be a 
difficult task. 
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June Fire Loss 19% Under 
Last Year 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE TOo- 
taled $19,506,000, a drop of $4,684,- 
700 or 19 per cent below the figure 
reported for the same month during 
1939, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. June losses were also 
$3,940,590 or 16 per cent lower than 
the May total. 

Losses for each month of 1938 and 
1939 and for the first six months of 
1940 are shown in the following table : 





1938 1939 1940 

Jan. ...$27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
Feb. ... 26,472, 303, 34,410,250 
Mar. .. 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 
Apr. ... 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,637,190 
May ... 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 
June ... 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 
Tota 


16 
mos. .$151,207,237 $165,884,926 $170,060,000 





July ...$20,434,688 $22,468,304 .......... 
Aug. ... ZOE Oe ZED cc cccccecs 
Sept. .. ZASte ee GOMOE OO ov ciccicecce 
Oct. . 24,797,624 24,300,500 .......... 
Nov. ... 28,658,695 27,248,160 .......... 
Dec. ... 32758664 Z7S59200 .......... 
Total 12 

mos. .$302,050,000 $313,498,840 .......... 
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Recruiting of Fire Fighters 
Subject of New Publication 


PUBLICATION OF “THE SELECTION 
OF FIRE FIGHTERS” HAS BEEN AN- 
nounced. by the Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East Sixtieth St., 
Chicago, an organization devoted to 
research into administrative problems 
of government. The volume, which 
has an introduction by general man- 
ager Percy M. Bugbee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
discusses in detail the basic elements 
and the machinery of setting up an 
efficient recruitment program for pub- 
lice fire departments. 

The suggested recruitment program 
includes a canvass of available appli- 
cants, application forms and ratings, 
the oral, written, medical and physi- 
cal performance examinations, char- 
acter investigation, administration of 
an examination program, certification 
of eligible candidates, and probation. 
Three appendices deal with genera: 
intelligence tests, mechanical aptitude 
tests, and physical examinations. 




















New Canadian Restrictions 


On Insurance Inspectors 


INSURANCE COMPANY INSPECTORS 
WORKING IN CANADA WERE PLACED, 
August 1, under regulations designed 
by the Dominion Government to 
avoid “deliberate or inadvertent or 
unauthorized distribution of informa- 
tion” which they may acquire in vis- 
iting plants producing war materials 
in Canada. 

These inspectors, according to an 
order-in-council issued recently, ac- 
quire information vital to the war ef- 
fort of Canada, and embody such 
information in reports to their com- 
panies. Many of these inspectors are 
employed by insurance companies 
which have their head offices outside 
Canada. Many companies whose 
headquarters are in England or the 
United States operate in Canada. 

Under the new regulations com- 
panies may now employ only inspec- 
tors who have been furnished with a 
card of identification by the Commis- 
sioner of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police. Companies are required 
to send to the Commissioner a com- 
plete list of their inspectors, giving 
the address of each and the territory 
in which he operates. Since August 
1 no inspector without proper iden- 
tification and approval has been per- 
mitted to inspect any such property. 
No inspection report may be sent 
outside Canada until it has been sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner for ex- 
amination. 


Wisconsin Mutuals to Meet 
October 30 and 31 


LESTER W. SCHLIEDER OF SHEBOY- 
GAN FALLS AND THEODORE R. SCHMIDT 
of Kewaskum, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies met recently with 
the Convention Committee in Mil- 
waukee to formulate plans for the 
Association’s annual meeting to be 
held at the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee on October 30 and 31. Mem- 
bers of the Convention Committee 
are L. L. Sieker of Milwaukee, chair- 
man ; Charles Vande Zande of Camp- 
bellsport and Junias H. Pleuss of 
Manitowoc, representing the compa- 
nies; Joseph F. Schiffler of Milwau- 
kee, L. R. LacDonald of Milwaukee, 
and Baird Detweiler of Janesville, 
representing the 1752 Club of Wis- 


consin, 
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Mutual Fire Premiums Up 3.94% 
As Stock Writings Drop 2.19% 


premiums of the mutual fire 

insurance companies licensed 
in New York showed in 1939 an in- 
crease of 3.94 per cent over 1938 — 
totalling $52,906,911 — according to 
statistics prepared and recently re- 
leased by the statistical division of 
the rating bureau of the New York 
state insurance department. The re- 
port did not include premiums of the 
Associated Factory Mutuals. 


C OUNTRYWIDE fire insurance 


Countrywide fire insurance pre- 
miums of the stock carriers licensed 
in New York showed a decrease of 
2.19 per cent in 1939 as against 1938, 
their total having been $415,004,339. 
Stock totals did not include the busi- 
ness of reinsurance companies. 

The study gave statistics for a 
five-year period — 1935 through 1939 
— and over the longer term the 
gains in fire business which the major 
mutual carriers have been making 
were shown as having been even more 
marked. Over the five years the 
earned fire insurance premiums of 
the mutual carriers showed an in- 
crease of 16.91 per cent, while the 
stock companies have shown a 3.86 
per cent decrease since 1935. 

The impressive gain registered by 
the mutual carriers is regarded as 
being the source of considerable sat- 
isfaction to mutual executives and 
sales representatives, in view of the 
fact that not only has the fire field 
been so thoroughly cultivated for 
years that gains are extremely diff- 
cult to achieve, but that there has 
been a gradual downward revision 
in fire insurance rates which has had 
its effect upon premium totals. 

The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 


miums earned proved higher in 1939 
for both mutual and stock companies 
than it has been in the recent past. 
The mutual companies had a com- 
bined loss ratio of 38.3 per cent for 
1939, as against 32.3 per cent, 34.5 
per cent, 34.5 per cent, and 31.0 per 
cent for the four preceding years. 
Combined loss ratio of the stock 
companies on fire business was 41.5 
per cent in 1939, as against 37.9 per 
cent, 36.1 per cent, 38.4 per cent, 
and 33.3 per cent in the four preced- 
ing years. 

The change in the ratio of expenses 
incurred to premiums earned was 
negligible as far as most companies 
of either type were concerned. The 
expense ratio of the mutual carriers 
aggregated 40.8 per cent in 1939, as 
against 40.0 per cent, 38.4 per cent, 
38.2 per cent, and 38.1 per cent in the 
four years previous. The stock com- 
panies achieved in 1939 the same 53.3 
per cent expense ratio which they 
had shown for 1938; this was slightly 
higher than the 52.2 per cent, 51.8 
per cent, and 52.7 per cent which had 
been registered in the three previous 
years. 

The mutual companies held a wide 
margin in ratio of net gain from un- 
derwriting operations to premiums 
earned. They showed a net gain of 
20.9 per cent in 1939, which was 
lower than the 27.7 per cent, 27.1 
per cent, 27.3 per cent, and 30.9 per 
cent shown in the other years since 
1939. Net underwriting gain of the 
stock ¢arriers was down to 5.2 per 
cent, as against 8.8 per cent, 11.7 
per cent, 9.8 per cent, and 13.9 per 
cent in previous years. 


MUTUAL COMPANY AGGREGATES 
(Excluding Associated Factory Mutuals) 


Loss Expense Underwriting 

Year Premiums Ratio Ratio Net Gain 

Earned ( Percent ) ( Percent) ( Percent ) 
er $ S2GSR OO. ......- er ree 20.9 
.. SO,GRBIIUD......600 ee Ee 27.7 
. es SO, TGR. occ sees | rere eee 27.1 
ee a are See aaa 
ee 45,069,000......... en re 30.9 

STOCK COMPANY AGGREGATES 

(Excluding Reinsurance Companies ) 

ae $415,220,000......... rr | ere 5.2 
rr ok) ee er ere 8.8 
. ess 425,673,000......... ror ee 11.7 
aa 425, ZRB OO. 0c esees errs fer 9.8 
ee 431 FFs scovsees ere ee 13.9 
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Insurance to Assist F. B. I. 
In Survey Work 


WITH THE KNOWLEDGE THAT 
THERE HAD BEEN PLACED IN THE FED- 
eral l}ureau of Investigation the plant 
survey work incident to the rearma- 
ment program, and in the interest of 
national defense, Harold V. Smith, 
president of the Home Insurance Co., 
offered the services of insurance—fire 
and casualty, stock and mutual—to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to assist in this program. 





After several conferences with offi- 
cials of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, a plan has been agreed to and 
inaugurated whereby the insurance 
companies will assist in this important 
undertaking. 

The offer was accepted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and Mr. 
Smith was requested to form such a 
committee, and the following have 
been appointed as members and all 
have accepted. 

I’. W. Koeckert, United States man- 
ager, Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., London. 

Bernard M. Culver, president Con- 
tinental Insurance Co., New York 
(America lore group). 

William EE. Straub, president, 
larmers Mutual Insurance Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Charles R. Page, president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 

John R. Cooney, president, Fire- 
man’s Insurance Co., Newark. 

J. J. Vitzgerald, president, Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Indianapolis. 

Paul Rutherford, president, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hart- 
ford. 

John ©. Platt, president, Insurance 
Co. of North America, Philadelphia. 

James S. Kemper, president, Kem- 
per Affiliated Companies, Chicago. 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., Boston. 

Hovey T. freeman, president, Man- 
ufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
( Associated Factory Mutuals), Provi- 
dence. 

Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corporation, New York. 

George C. Long, Jr., president, 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford. 

Jesse W. Randall, vice president, 
Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford. 

Eventually the function of this 
committee will be to appoint sub- 
committees in sections throughout the 
country, including in their appointees 
rating bureau officials and certain field- 
men of all companies. 
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Citizens Should Be Observers, 
Not Vigilantes, Says F. B. |. Head 


HAT the task of uncovering 

: spies and saboteurs is one in 

which the cooperation of every 
patriotic American is sought, but 
that this cooperation should be lim- 
ited to observation and report and 
any action against such activities left 
to trained law-enforcement forces, 
was the gist of the message delivered 
by Director John Edgar Hoover of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to the Iederal-State Conference on 
Law [Enforcement Problems of Na- 
tional Defense held recently in Wash- 
ington. 

“This conference has been called 
so that we may consider every maneu- 
ver by which we may outwit a re- 
sourceful and ruthless foe’, Hoover 
asserted in the course of his address. 

“The chief executive of the United 
States foresaw last year the dangers 
which would confront us as the result 
of the war in Europe He immediately 
gave orders to coordinate on a na- 
tionwide basis the fight against es- 
pionage, sabotage, and subversive 
activities by designating the F. B. I. 
as a clearing house to handle these 
matters, with the aid of all law en- 
forcement men of America.” 

“In other words, we of law en- 
forcement, with the aid of a patriotic 
citizenry, are fighting a common 
enemy upon a national basis. We 
should fight him in exactly the same 
manner that we fought and conquered 
the kidnapper and his destructive 
forces. Defense against ‘lifth Col- 
umnists’ cannot be handled by posses 
or by citizen-groups’ operating as 
vigilantes. It is the task of constituted 
law enforcement, and it is not a mat- 
ter which can be taken into the hands 
of private citizens, although we must 
have all the help citizens can give us. 
There is a great deal of difference 
between private assistance and pri- 
vate action. One is of great aid to 
us, the other of tremendous hin- 
drance.”’ 

“The fact must not be overlooked 
that meeting the spy, the saboteur, 
and the subverter is a problem that 
must be handled on a_ nationwide 
basis. An isolated incident in the 
middle west may be of little signifi- 
cance, but when fitted into a national 
pattern of similar incidents, it may 
lead to an important revelation of 
subversive activity.” 


“We appreciate everything which 
the well-meaning citizen may do for 


us. He can be of tremendous aid in 
the field of observation but not of 
activity. Sooner or later the spy, the 
saboteur, the dynamiter or the sub- 
verter will be exposed and observed 
by the honest American citizen. It is 
then that the alert American, alive 
to the evils of the foe who has shown 
his hand, will decide whether to re- 
port his unusual or seemingly sub- 
versive actions.” 

“To this challenge there is only one 
answer. In justice to himself, to his 
country, and to the person under 
suspicion, the citizen should report 
anything which seems to him to be 
out of the ordinary, and once having 
reported it, clear his mind and _ his 
conscience of the matter. It is then 
the task of experienced men of train- 
ing and good judgment to function— 
protecting the innocent and identify- 
ing the guilty.” 

“So far, we have been able to 
avoid much of the violence which 
characterized the early days of the 
World War. However, this does not 
mean that any of us can relax our 
vigilance for a single instant. The 
skilled saboteur carries out his acts 
with cunning and cleverness. Schools 
actually exist for these despicable sub- 
verters, wherein they may be taught 
the most terrible means of creating 
destruction. Incendiary bombs have 
been devised, no larger than a cigar, 
which will create disaster. Plans to 
place chemicals in boilers, with the 
idea of creating wholesale destruc- 
tion, have been discovered. The im- 
mediate task is to marshal and coor- 
dinate every protective facility. In- 
dustries once open to visitors, with 
little attention given to the back- 
grounds of key employes, should now 
scrutinize all comers and _ entrust 
secrets of production only to persons 
whose Americanism is thoroughly 
established.” 

“Unfortunately, the spy is not a 
person who can be arrested and prose- 
cuted like a gangster. That would 
only allow his comrades to outwit 
our further efforts. So we must 
combat him in ways and means which 
have been evolved from long experi- 
ence, trusting always to the confi- 
dence, the support, and the assistance 
of you who form our main bulwarks, 
our listening and observation posts, 
without which we could not succeed.” 
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Traffic Safety Courses at 


University of Tennessee 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE | FOR 
TRAFFIC SAFETY TRAINING TO BE 
held at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, August 12-24, has an- 
nounced that nine specialized courses 
in the several fields of traffic acci- 
dent prevention will be offered. 

Courses dealing with traffic engin- 
eering, traffic law enforcement, ad- 
vance methods of adult driver train- 
ing and traffic safety education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, will 
continue throughout the two weeks. 
Courses dealing with vehicle fleet 
safety, traffic accident reports and 
records, safety organization and pub- 
lic education, and traffic safety fun- 
damentals will run for one week. 

All courses are designed to sup- 
plement the effective training work 
now being done by motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators, police, engineers and 
others. 
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Liberty Mutual Fleet: Cuts 
Accident Rate in Half 


SUBJECTING THE DRIVERS OF THE 
500 CARS IN ITS COMPANY FLEET TO 
the provisions of the accident preven- 
tion plan it urges upon fleets op- 
erated by its policyholders — has 
achieved excellent results, according 
to the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, one of the major 
mutual casualty insurance organiza- 
tions. Accidents in which company 
cars were involved have been cut 
nearly 50%. 

Close attention is given to five es- 
sentials—the keeping of accurate ac- 
cident records for each driver, proper 
maintenance of vehicles, the selection 
and training of drivers, an educa- 
tional program in “Defensive Driv- 
ing,” and the awarding of incentive 
certificates to accident-free drivers. 
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L. M. C. Agents’ Training 
School 


AS THE RESULT OF A PREFERENCE 
EXPRESSED BY MORE THAN 200 OF 
the company’s Eastern agents, a ses- 
sion of its third annual agents’ train- 
ing school will be held at Garden 
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City, L. I, the week beginning Au- 
gust 19, the | umbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company has announced. 


The company will again hold a 
regular session of the school in Chi- 
cago, during the week of August 12. 
The program will be the same at 
both sessions. 

Visual instruction methods will be 
used to assist agents in “getting in- 
formation” by “going outside’, aver- 
age manufacturing, mercantile, and 
other types of risks and actually mak- 
ing complete surveys. However, it 
will not be a survey course exclu- 
sively, as other selling methods will 
also be demonstrated. An important 
feature of this year’s course will be 
increased participation by the agents 
themselves in the actual conduct of 
instruction, 


Insurance Counsel Program 
Announced 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORA- 
tion and at present the head of the 
newly formed National Defense 
Commission, will feature the out- 
standing list of speakers scheduled 
to appear before the annual conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel to be held at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, September 
4-6. Mr. Knudsen, who will appear 
at the September 6 session, will speak 
on the subject of automobiles. 

It is expected the delegates at the 
opening session of the convention 
will hear an address of welcome by 
Honorable Homer A. Holt, Gover- 
nor of West Virginia. The response 
will be made by Paul J. McGough 
of Minneapolis. Following the wel- 
coming ceremony, Association presi- 
dent, Gerald P. Hayes of Milwau- 
kee will deliver his annual address 
and Harlan S. Don Carlos of the 
Travelers, a former president of the 
organization, will discuss “Insurance 
Litigation From a Claim Man’s Point 
of View.” Committee appointments 
and committee reports will conclude 
the session. 

On September 5 Clinton M. Horn 
of Cleveland will speak on “Dis- 
claimer, Letters of Reservation of 
Rights and Non-waiver Agreements 
Under Liability Insurance Policies,” 
and “The Trend of the Times and 
Revision of Policy Forms and Broad- 
ening of Coverages” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by J. Mearl Sweit- 
zer, general counsel, Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. In addition the 
following committee reports will be 
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presented: Unauthorized Practice of 
Law, Oscar J. Brown, chairman; 
Casualty Insurance, F. C. Baylor, 
chairman; Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance and Financial Responsi- 
bility Legislation, Forrest F. Smith, 
chairman; and Fire and Marine In- 
surance, Charles W. Sellers, chair- 
man. 

The highlight of the final session 
will be the address of William F. 
Knudsen, following which additional 
committee reports will be heard, in- 
cluding the report of the nominating 
committee. 
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Court Rules on Jury 
Challenges 


THE SUPREME COURT OF TENNES- 
SEE, IN AN OPINION RENDERED ON 
June 13, 1940, stated succinctly its 
views on the problem of challenging 
jurors for cause on the basis of their 
possible interest in insurance com- 
panies. The court, in effect, sustained 
the Trial Court ruling that prospec- 
tive jurors may not be questioned by 
counsel conducting a case before them 
as to the existence of insurance com- 
pany interests or connections unless 
such counsel does so in good faith 
and with reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that such interests or connec- 
tions do exist. 

The plaintiffs in the case, a man 
and his wife, were suing for personal 
and consequential injuries allegedly 
sustained by them because of the neg- 
ligent operation of a motor vehicle 
by the defendant. In interrogating a 
prospective juror on voir dire (exam- 
ination of the prospect under oath to 
determine his fitness to sit as juror 
in the case), the attorney for the 
plaintiffs inquired as to whether or 
not he, the prospect owned stock or 
was otherwise interested in any in- 
surance company. On objection of 
attorney for the defendant, the court 
refused to permit the prospective 
juror to answer the question. 

At this point, the court ordered 
the jury to retire to the jury room 
for a short recess. In their absence, 
attorney for the plaintiffs indicated 
his knowledge of the fact that an in- 
surance company was interested in 
the trial, and stated that he desired 
the knowledge sought by his question 
“to see if they (the jurors) are in- 
terested or stockholders of an insur- 
ance company. * * * we have no way 
of knowing. It may be that one of 
those jurors is a stockholder in an 
insurance company”. The court there- 
upon reiterated its decision to forbid 
the question, and exception to the 
ruling was duly taken. The jury re- 
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turned to its place and the prospec- 
tive juror was found eligible, having 
sworn that he could and would render 
a fair and impartial verdict in the 
case on the basis of the law and evi- 
dence presented. 


In commenting on the action of the 
Trial Court in this regard, the Su- 
preme Court, speaking through Jus- 
tice Dehoven, said in part: 


“It is conceded by counsel for de- 
fendants that the universal rule is to 
the effect that prospective jurors may 
be interrogated as to their interest in, 
or connection with liability insurance 
companies, so long as the question is 
propounded in good faith for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the qualification 
of the jurors and not for the purpose of 
informing them that an insurance com- 
pany is backing the defendant of rec- 
ord. * * 

“It is not claimed or insisted that 
counsel for plaintiff had any cause to 
believe that any of the jurors owned 
stock in the company insuring defend- 
ants’ ambulance, or in any similar com- 
pany. No reason was given for the pro- 
posed inquiry other than, ‘It may be 
that one of these jurors is a stockholder 
in an insurance company.’ * * * 

“Each and every juror testified, in 
substance, on voir dire that he could 
render a fair and impartial verdict in 
the case, and knew of no reason why 
he should not do so. * * * 

“* * * we think, the refusal of the 
trial judge to allow counsel for plain- 
tiffs to interrogate the jurors as to 
whether any of them were interested in 
or had any stock in any insurance com- 
pany was not error for which a reversal 
of the judgment may be had, in the ab- 
sence of any showing that counsel for 
plaintiffs had reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that one or more of the jurors 
were in some way interested in an in- 
surance company writing liability or in- 
demnity automobile insurance. As here- 
inbefore pointed out, it appears from the 
examination of the jurors on their voir 
dire that they had no interest in the 
cases and could render a fair and im- 
partial verdict on the law and the evi- 
dence. 

“The result is that the judgment of 
the court of appeals (reversing the trial 
court) is reversed and the judgment of 
the trial court is affirmed. Plaintiffs will 
pay the costs of the cases.” 


Hold ’’ War Jitters’’ Cause 
of Rise in Traffic Deaths 


THE INTERESTING THEORY THAT 
WARTIME PSYCHOLOGICAL STATES ARE 
in large part responsible for the 
heavy increase in traffic fatalities in 
the United States this year is ad- 
vanced by the National Safety Coun- 
cil in its recent report showing that 
there has been an 8 per cent increase 
in motor accident deaths for the first 
six months of 1940 as compared with 
the first six months of 1939. The 
fact that motor vehicle mileage is 
about 7 per cent greater for the 
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period is regarded as a contributing 
cause. 

There were 14,740 traffic deaths 
during the first half of 1940, 1,040 
more than in the corresponding 
months of 1939. The June death toll 
of 2,820 was 15 per cent higher than 
that of last June, and the highest 
since March, 1937. June was the 
ninth consecutive month to show an 
increase. 

The National Safety Council has 
pointed out that traffic deaths began 
to increase sharply almost simul- 
taneously with the outbreak of war 
in Europe, and that the peak was 
reached at about the time of the 
French capitulation in June. 

“Although the basic reasons are 
psychological rather than physical’, 
it was stated, “and cannot be meas- 
ured adequately by accident reports, 
the Council believes that the nation’s 
traffic habits reflect an attitude of 
recklessness, preoccupation, and con- 
fusion of values growing out of the 
war in Europe.” 

Among the findings of the six- 
month report were that cities in the 
50,000-100,000 population class 
showed the poorest June record, with 
a 32 per cent increase in fatalities, 
and that 279 cities reported no motor 
accident deaths for the month. Of 
these 110 have had no fatalities in 
six months. 

Leaders in traffic death reduction 
for the six-month period, with the 
number of fatalities per 100,000 of 
population, were: 

Cities of more than 500,000: Bos- 
ton 9.9; Buffalo 10.3; St. Louis 11.1. 

Cities of 250,000-500,000: Provi- 
dence 4.7; Kansas City 5.3; Jersey 
City 6.9. 

Cities of 100,000-250,000; Lynn, 
Mass., 1.9; Worcester, Mass., 3.0; 
Hartford, Conn., 3.6. 

Cities of 50,000-100,000: Lake- 
wood, Ohio; Atlantic City, N. J 
and Davenport, Iowa. No fatalities 

Cities of 25,000-50,000: Quincy, 
Mass.; and Muncie, Ind. No fatal- 
ities. 


Gough Gives Approval 
to H. O. L. C. Payments 


Cc. A. GOUGH, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INSURANCE OF NEW JER- 
sey, has announced withdrawal of 
his previously-expressed objections 
to the operation in New Jersey of 
Section 116A of the contract between 
the Stock Company Association and 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 
This section provides for the pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of premiums to 





the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
for the rendering of such services as 
fire prevention and inspection. The 
Deputy Commissioner changed his 
position upon the strength of an 
opinion rendered August 5, 1940, by 
Louis J. Cohen, Assistant Attorney 
General of New Jersey. The opinion 
reads : 


“The Home Owners Loan Corporation- 
Stock Company Association file has been 
exhaustively reviewed and_ reconsidered. 
The conclusions heretofore reached (my 
memoranda of March 1, 1940, and May 
20, 1940) are reiterated, namely, that 
Home Owners Loan Corporation cannot 
lawfully claim exemption from the pro- 
visions of the New Jersey insurance laws 
govetning rebates and unfair discrimina- 
tion, 


“There is one aspect of the contract 
between the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration and Stock Company Association 
upon which the review of the file throws 
additional light. It appears that pur- 
suant to Section 116A of the contract, the 
insurers have been relieved of the burden 
of inspection and fire prevention service, 
which they would otherwise be required 
to perform at a considerable cost to them- 
selves. It seems, from the facts con- 
tained in the file, that the task so assumed 
by the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
is a substantial one, and that the provision 
under consideration is not intended as a 
cloak or a subterfuge to hide an evasion 
of the provisions of the insurance statute. 

“There is, in my opinion, no provision 
in the statute which would prevent the 
making of such a contract. Payment to 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation of 
25 per cent of the premiums is supported 
by a valuable consideration, a detriment to 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
which assumes the cost and responsibility 
of fire prevention and inspection service, 
and a benefit to the insurers who are re 
lieved of the cost and responsibility of 
that service. There is no reason why an 
insurance company cannot contract with 
an independent agent to perform that serv- 
ice on its behalf. There is no reason 
why the agent so designated by the in- 
surer may not be one of its assureds. 


“The effort and cost involved in the 
performance of that service has a sub- 
stantial relation to the volume of insur 
ance in force, and it is for that reason, 
no doubt, that the compensation paid to 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation was 
made dependent upon the premium vol- 
ume, instead of being definitely fixed by 
a predetermined sum. I doubt whether 
any question would have been raised if 
the contract had provided, as a separate 
term, that the association pay the corpo- 
ration a fixed annual sum for its service 
in providing the inspection and fire pre- 
vention service. 


“The test is good faith. There is no 
evidence that the pertinent provision of 
the contract is a mere subterfuge to cir- 
cumvent the statute. There can certainly 
be no presumption that the association 
and the corporation have conspired to 
evade the statute. On this basis, then, 
that the provision has been made in good 
faith and is actually operative according 
to its terms, I modify my previous con- 
clusions, and I now advise the Depart- 
ment that Section 116 A of the contract 
does not offend the provisions of the in- 
surance law of this state.” 
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The Outer Drive on Chicago's North Side, is one of America's safest highways. Separation 
of opposing streams of traffic has reduced fatal accidents to a minimum. 


A Program for Getting Safe 
Highways 


By MARTIN CULLERTON 


WO sets of facts, which follow, 
are basic to this discussion of 
highway safety. 

1. Every fifteen minutes someone is 
killed in an automobile accident; 
every thirty seconds someone is in- 
jured. The direct economic loss in 
these deaths and injuries amounts 
every year to more than $1,500,- 
000,000. 

2. More than 100,000 miles of our 
main state highways need rebuilding, 
widening, or relocation. More than 
21,000 highway bridges must be wid- 
ened or replaced to fit both road and 
bridge to present traffic and safety 
requirements. Cost of these improve- 
ments is estimated at approximately 
$4,000,000,000. 

It takes no logician to scent a 
strong relationship between these 
statistics, supplied, respectively, by 
the National Safety Council and the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 

Stated simply, the implied conclu- 
sion is that there still are many miles 
of highways and thousands of high- 
way structures which are contribut- 
ing to loss of life and property, even 
though highway engineers are bend- 
ing every effort to make them safe 


tors 


with the limited funds available. 

Just how many motorists die be- 
cause a road is dangerous is difficult 
to estimate. Accident statistics do 
take the road’s condition into account. 
Oftener, however, more tangible fac- 
are recorded as immediate 
causes of fatal and non-fatal acci- 
dents. Often, also, accident victims, 
if they survive, cannot be certain 
just what did happen. 

The National Safety Council did 
report that highway defects were 
clearly responsible for 4 per cent of 
1938 fatalities. This is not an impres- 
sive proportion of the total number 
of accidents, yet that 4 per cent meant 
1,300 dead, around 40,000 injured, 
and millions of dollars in economic 
loss. 


Indirectly, the inadequate highway, 
the obsolete bridge, the sharp turn, 
the hill you can’t see over, the skid- 
inviting road surface — all these 
can be condemned as contributors to 
any number of human delinquencies 
which are recorded as direct causes 
of fatal and non-fatal accidents. 

Let us examine these human de- 
linquencies, relating them, if we rea- 
sonably can, to some defect in the 
road itself. 
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All of us who are conscious of the 
need for practicing as well as preach- 
ing safety on street and highway, 
know the three E’s of highway safe- 
ty: engineering, education, enforce- 
ment. This is the triangle of hope 
upon which we must depend to cut 
the enormous loss of life and prop- 
erty. 

We all know how urgent is the 
need for continuous driver education. 
But the motorist is a funny animal. 
He will grow hot with rage at any 
infraction of the rules of the road 
when committed by someone else. Yet 
he will do the same thing himself, 
and find all sorts of rational excuses 
for what he does, whether he gets 
into a jam or not. 

The pedestrian will curse under 
his breath when some driver all but 
knocks him down. Yet when that 
pedestrian turns motorist, his social 
responsibility deserts him, and he 
curses — and not always under his 
breath — at the pedestrian. 

Everyone of us takes too many 
chances, regardless of how much we 
know of the rules of the road; no 
matter how careful we are to read 
warning signs; regardless of how 
cautious we really know we should be. 

Enforcement will, certainly, do 
much toward reducing motor-vehicle 
accidents. Yet a driver once fined 
for speeding, going through a stop 
light, or for violating any provision 
of the traffic code, will not stay 
humble very long. He may, if he 
kills someone. 

30th education and enforcement, 
therefore, are difficult to achieve be- 
cause each depends upon the human 
being. Engineering, however, is more 
tangible. Through studied and pro- 
gressive improvements in materials 
and mechanical features, the car itself 








To get adequate vertical sight distance on 
this highway heavy cuts were made through 
the rolling loess hills. 
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has been made safer. Also, applica- 
tion of engineering principles will 
transform an inadequate road into a 
safe one by eliminating the sharp 
curve, slippery surface, or any other 
highway defect. Building safety into 
the highway itself is the one point of 
attack where results can be banked 
upon. By building safety into the 
highway many of the accidents re- 
corded as due to human causes would 
disappear. 

For instance, a drunken driver 
may crash on a slightly defective 
road. On an adequate highway he 
may merely be a nuisance to other 
drivers. On a divided highway with 
no grade crossings there would be 
several types of accident in which it 
would be impossible to become in- 
volved. 
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HE man who is in too much of 

a hurry may sideswipe another 
car on a road of inadequate width 
even though he is driving straight on 
a fine day. If the road were wide 
enough, he probably would get by 
without accident. 

The motorist who travels over a 
highway having a kaleidoscopic va- 
riety of surfacing material may have 
any sort of accident because such 
fatiguing driving impairs his judg- 
ment. 

A pedestrian may be killed at night 
on a highway because an oncoming 
driver’s headlights do not pick him 
out. A road surface which, in the 
car's headlights, contrasts highly with 
dark objects upon it would probably 
save his life. 

These four examples show how the 
road may contribute to accidents, 
even though the reported causes un- 
doubtedly would be, respectively: 
“driver intoxicated”, “too fast for 
conditions”, ‘driver lost control of 
his car”, and “walking on wrong side 
of road”’, 

There is no denying the fact that 
safe construction saves lives. And 
engineers can build safe highways. 
Accident rates are high because not 
enough safe roads are built. Limited 
funds have kept many dangerous 
highways from being transformed by 
good design into safe ones. 


An outstanding example of a safe 
highway is the divided road along 
Lake Michigan on Chicago’s North 
Side. The concrete section of this 
©uter Drive carries traffic at the rate 
of one fatal accident per 50,000,000 
vehicle-miles. If all the roads in the 
country had as good safety records 
as this, only 5,300 persons would 
have been killed in 1938. Actually, 
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there were 32,400 motor-vehicle 
deaths. 

There are several standards of de- 
sign calculated to transform a bad 
road into a safe one. 

First, the danger of two cars col- 
liding on a curve or near the crest of 
a hill over which neither driver can 
see is greatly reduced by establishing 
1,000 ft. as the minimum sight dis- 
tance. The need for adequate sight 
distance is apparent when it is real- 
ized that a driver traveling on the 
level at 60 miles an hour cannot stop 
his car under 225 ft. At 70 miles, 
the distance needed is close to 300 ft. 
On either horizontal or vertical curve 
adequate sight distance allows each 
of two drivers approaching one an- 
other to know what the other is do- 
ing, and permits either to stop within 
a safe distance if there is need for it. 

Second, paved roadway widths are 
fast becoming standardized at 22 ft. 
for two-lane travel. Vehicle speeds 
as well as greatly increased use of 
highways have combined to render 
obsolete the old 16-ft. roads, and, in 
many cases, the 18-ft. and 20-ft. 
newer highways. Engineers generally 
agree that 20 ft. is the absolute min- 
imum for two lanes of traffic. 

Third, horizontal and _ vertical 
curves should be made as easy to ne- 
gotiate as possible. Often it is better 
economy to spend money in cutting 
down a hill than it is to try to go over 
or around it. If the topography of the 
country does not permit easy curves, 
the horizontal ones should be super- 
elevated so that the driver can con- 
trol his car at any reasonable speed. 

Fourth, dangerous crossings at 
grade should be separated. This goes 
for highway-highway as well as rail- 
road-highway grade crossings. Where 
separation of grades is not justified by 
the traffic, adequate markings for 
both day and night travel are neces- 
sary. 

Fifth, adequate road _ shoulders 
should be provided. Too many peo- 
ple have been killed while trying to 
change a tire or repair a motor on too 
narrow a shoulder. Shoulders should 
be wide enough and firm enough to 
allow the stalled car to clear the 
paved surface with distance to spare 
and without bogging down. 

These are the basic principles of 
safe design. There are others, but 
these are the minimum safe require- 
ments. 
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HE highway surface, for exam- 
ple, should be skid-resistant in 
both wet and dry weather. It should 
present enough contrast with the 
unpaved portion of the road so that 





at night the road looms clearly ahead 
and distant objects can easily be 
seen. The road crown should be just 
high enough to assure proper drain- 
age of surface water. 

On heavily traveled routes the 
trend is toward dividing opposing 
streams of traffic to reduce accidents. 
For instance, the New Jersey State 
Highway Department has established 
the general policy that, where funds 
are available, highways carrying an 
average traffic of 6,000 vehicles a day 
or a maximum of 9,000 vehicles, op- 
posing streams of traffic should be 
divided. 

According to the latest available 
figures there are now more than 
1,000 miles of divided highways 
scattered through 32 states. It may 
be safely said that each mile is con- 
tributing much toward the reduction 
of accidents. 

If so much needs to be done to 
make our highways safe, and since 
engineers know how to make them 
so, why are they allowed to remain 
inadequate and obsolete? 

The answer is, largely, “lack of 
construction funds.” 

The total net income received by 
the 48 state highway departments 
from all sources in 1938 amounted 
to $1,367,211,000, according to the 
Public Roads Administration. Of 
this, $1,177,010,000 was derived 
from the net gasoline tax, from 
motor-vehicle license fees, and from 
motor-carrier taxes. Most of the rest 
was federal aid and revenue from 
bond sales. 

It was necessary for the 48 states 
to spend $465,474,000 on bond in- 
terest and retirement, administration 
and engineering, maintenance, equip- 
ment, state police, and on highways 
not on the state system. Only $523,- 
315,000 was spent on construction. 

State highway departments did not 
receive, as income, $157,583,000 due 
them. This amount was diverted to 
non-highway uses. Diversion of high- 
way funds has been going on for 
years. It is estimated that more than 
$1,000,000,000 has gone to non-high- 
way uses in the past 15 years. If 
these diverted funds had been spent 
on their rightful use, thousands of 
miles of inadequate highways would 
have been fitted to present traffic and 
safety needs. 


Obviously, the entire job of mod- 
ernization could not be accomplished 
with diverted funds. The fact re- 
mains, however, that every available 
dollar which comes out of the pock- 
ets of the highway user should go 
for the construction of better and 
safer highways, and that is not being 
done. To supplement highway in- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The cost of accident repairs on modern automobiles has greatly increased 
during the past five years. 


Property Damage 
Adjustments 


An Address 
By R. J. DUNN 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 
Delivered before the American Mutual Alliance 
Claims Conference, Rye, New York, June 11, 1940 


O single idea in claim work 
N has proven so unfortunate and 

so costly as the notion that 
the adjustment of property damage 
claims requires less skill and brains 
than the handling of personal in- 
juries. The absurd notion has grown 
up that the Property Damage Divi- 
sion is a sort of kindergarten class 
in claim work. Strange as it may 
seem, this notion has made headway 
in what are considered some of the 
best managed claim departments in 
the business. The truth is that knowl- 
edge and skill of a very high order is 
required every day in the adjustment 
of property damage claims. The prob- 
lems involved have far-reaching re- 
sults which affect every angle of the 
business from production to public 
relations. The time is past when this 
phase of claim work can be delegated 
to a subordinate. Furthermore, even 
when property damage adjustments 
are put in charge of a carefully se- 
lected, high class man, there still 


remains an obligation on the branch 
manager’s part to keep in close touch 
with the situation. He can keep in 
close touch with the picture without 
actually being in it. Last year the in- 
suring public paid $89,574,566 in 
premium for automobile property 
damage protection. This was 23 per 
cent of all the automobile liability 
premium, the personal injury pre- 
mium being $298,659,866. Any prod- 
uct or service for which the American 
people pay approximately $90,000,- 
000 is important business. Let us 
briefly consider this subject from the 
three following points of view: 

1. Loss Ratio 

2. Procedure 

3. Public Relations, 


Loss Ratio 
Most companies have had a fairly 
satisfactory loss ratio on automobile 
property damage but I believe that 
a lower loss ratio can be obtained 
and at the same time a better job done 
for the company, the policyholder 
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and the public if more thought were 
given to the details of the work. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the prcperty 
damage rates nation-wide have been 
lowered several times but I now 
think that they have probably reached 
a low point. During that same time 
the cost of repairing automobiles has 
increased tremendously due to the 
change in fender styles, in grilles, 
radiators, the knee action, frames of 
lighter steel, easy steering apparatus 
and many other novel features. For 
example, the cost of a new Ford 
front fender including labor for in- 
stallation has increased from $15.90 
in 1936 to $18.75 in 1940, an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. The cost of 
a new front fender for a Buick, model 
40, has increased from $28.00 in 1934 
to $39.90 in 1940, or an increase of 
32 per cent. The cost including labor 
for installation of a Dodge front 
fender has increased from $21.50 to 
$27.00, an increase of 25 per cent 
since 1937. Finally, the cost of a 
Cadillac rear fender has increased 
36 per cent since 1936. 


These increased costs do not hold 
good on all parts of a car but they 
are indicative of the trend. In some 
instances the costs have doubled. The 
cost of knee action on wheels has 
made the cost of repairing a damaged 
wheel double what it was five years 
ago. Non-shatter glass for an auto- 
mobile is $1.70 per square foot as 
against the old glass that cost only 
50 cents. Frames are now made of 
lighter steel and, therefore, bend 
much easier, and you frequently bend 
the front end of the frame by smash- 
ing the front wheel because the knee 
action hangs on the front frame. 
Every one has observed how easy it 
is to steer a 1940 car compared with 
a 1935 car. This great improvement 
in the steering apparatus of an auto- 
mobile has been brought about by a 
complete change in the construction 
of the steering. parts. These parts 
are now so delicate that frequently a 
blow on the front wheel will damage 
the steering wheel worm and sector 
and for this reason the total cost of 
repair is often three times what it 
was in 1936. Recently I talked with 
several automobile - repairing firms 
who do a great deal of work for and 
against insurance companies and they 
all agreed that the cost of repairing 
automobiles today is at least 25 per 
cent more than it was five years ago, 
due to changes in the automobile. It 
is, therefore, necessary for claim men 
to use extra precautions if they are 
going to lower the loss ratio or even 
keep it where it is. 
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Procedure 


S I see it, claim executives would 

do a better job for both car 
owner and company if more atten- 
tion were paid to supervising the 
repair of damaged cars. Many com- 
panies are getting an independent ap- 
praisal only where the damage is 
likely to run over $50.00. I think 
this is a great mistake because more 
than 95 per cent of property damage 
claims involve less than $50.00. Prob- 
ably 68 per cent of the cases involve 
less than $20.00 and it is on these 
small items that our total losses are 
the greatest. For example, if you do 
not know that a new rear fender costs 
a certain amount and should be in- 
stalled for a fixed amount, and you 
pay a repair bill of $20.00 when it 
should have been $15.00, the claim 
has been overpaid 3314 per cent. If 
the adjuster allows some high-priced 
automobile concern to put on a new 
fender for a charge of $30.00 when 
the fender could have been satisfac- 
torily repaired for $15.00, he has 
overpaid the claim 100 per cent. 


Both claim executive and adjuster 
should make it a point to personally 
see the new tools and methods used 
in repairing fenders. They do almost 
incredible work. I have seen fenders 
crumpled and damaged so badly that 
they looked beyond repair, but with 
a good mechanic and new tools they 
came out looking like absululely new 
fenders. Modern repair shops now 
use a pneumatic hammer and form 
on these fenders and the work is done 
in half the time required heretofore. 
There are now machines for straight- 
ening axles that do the work per- 
fectly without heat. The machinery 
is so powerful that it can exert a 
pressure of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch although only 12,000 pounds is 
needed for the average frame. The 
new automatic gauges make it pos- 
sible to line them up perfectly. When 
panels are damaged, it is now pos- 
sible to take out the damaged panel 
and insert a new one in one-third the 
time it would take to repair the old 
one. Any repair shop doing a sub- 
stantial amount of property damage 
work for an insurance company will 
generally be glad to give an appraisal 
free of charge on cars where the dam- 
age is less than $50.00 and they will 
ordinarily charge only $1.00 to $1.50 
per hour for labor while well-known 
repair shops catering chiefly to cer- 
tain cars charge $2.00 and $3.00 per 
hour. I believe that property damage 
cases are so important that wherever 
possible their adjustment should be 
entirely divorced from the men that 
are handling personal injury work. 
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To the personal injury adjuster a 
property damage claim is too often 
considered an inconsequential bit of 
work that is more of a nuisance than 
anything else and, therefore, he neg- 
lects details and does not do the 
necessary checking and double check- 
ing which he should do to get satis- 
factory results. If an office is large 
enough it should set up a property 
damage department separate and 
apart from the rest of the claim de- 
partment. There should be a man 
in charge of that department whose 
only work is to see that property 
damage claims are promptly and 
courteously handled at a reasonable 
cost. By fixing responsibility on some 
one person, it will be possible to 
eliminate many excessive and fraudu- 
lent charges from repair bills. Cases 
in which the insured is clearly liable 
will be more promptly paid and ques- 
tionable cases should reach the com- 
promise stage more quickly. The 
person in charge of property damage 
claims should be made to realize that 
it is his responsibility to see that there 
is adequate preparation for trial on 
those cases which must be litigated. 
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veloped mechanics as property 
damage adjusters and have hired 
them originally with the idea that 
they would always remain in the 
property damage department and not 
be assigned later to personal injury 
work. Unless there is some good 
reason these men should be kept on 
property damage work and an at- 
tractive future provided for them 
there. The reason is that there are 
hundreds of details involved in re- 
pairing a car and in following cost 
charts for replacement parts, and the 
job requires one who is trained in 
that field and who keeps up with the 
almost monthly changes in the va- 
rious costs. For many years it has 
been the common thing to have doc- 
tors, X-ray men and specialists of 
all kinds lecture and consult with 
claim adjusters for the purpose of 
educating them for their work. It 
has been a comparatively rare thing 
to call in mechanics to explain to 
property damage adjusters all the 
intricacies involved in repairing a 
modern car. In my opinion every 
large claim department should ar- 
range a series of lectures by expert 
mechanics for the special benefit of 
property damage adjusters and the 
adjusters should be encouraged to 
keep in constant touch with the whole 
field of automobile repair work. They 
should be encouraged to read such 
publications as “Motor” which con- 





tain a great deal of information about 
the cost of automobile parts and the 
usual labor costs for installation. 


It was impossible for me to learn 
the exact number of property dam- 
age claims arising out of the $90,- 
000,000 in premium, but after a fairly 
careful study I came to the conclusion 
that it was probably around 2,000,- 
000 each year. Out of the 2,000,000 
property damage accidents reported, 
claim is made on about 1,000,000 of 
them and of this 1,000,000 probably 
25 per cent are clear liability, 50 per 
cent are doubtful liability, and 25 
per cent are claims for which the 
insured has no liability at all. While 
these percentages are by no means 
mathematically exact, I feel they are 
sufficiently correct to show what a 
tremendous force for good or evil on 
public relations may come through 
the property damage department. | 
think these three classes of property 
damage claims should be handled as 
follows : 


First, the liability cases should be 
disposed of promptly in a fair and 
courteous manner. Justice delayed is 
equivalent to justice denied and the 
claimant should be paid within the 
shortest reasonable time. Tact and 
courtesy are especially needed in cases 
of doubtful liability and the claim- 
ant should be told definitely that we 
think the claim is one to be com- 
promised. In cases of no liability 
the insurer’s liability should be clearly 
stated, together with the reasons 
therefor, so that the claimant will 
know that there has been a patient 
consideration of his claim and not a 
mere arbitrary denial of it. Much ill 
will is created by ignoring letters and 
phone calls. Even when there is no 
intention of making payment the 
claimant has a clear right to a frank 
and courteous statement of the claim 
department’s attitude. Some claim 
men imply that they ignore all prop- 
erty damage claims when a small 
amount involved makes it improb- 
able that suit will be brought. I think 
this is a shortsighted policy and one 
that may eventually lead to regula- 
tion. Insurance companies are now 
subject to more regulation than most 
other kinds of business. Much of 
this regulation dates back to a period 
immediately following the Civil War 
and was due in part to abuses by a 
few insurance companies. Many of 
the peculiar rules now applied in the 
interpretation of insurance policies 
are traceable to shortsighted methods 
of soliciting agents and claim adjust- 
ers. No business can go on year 
after year making enemies without 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Don't Forget 
The Moral Hazard! 


By DR. RICHARD C. STEINMETZ 


CHIEF SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PART II 


Foulke(!7) that the moral stim- 

uli are constantly shifting. He 
states, “No one can predict with a fair 
degree of certainty when a failure or 
a fire will take place. The circum- 
stances surrounding and bringing to 
a head these calamities are so varied 
and so intangible that they can be 
measured in no known unit in the 
present state of our knowledge of 
economics, psychology, or stimuli 
which cause human beings to act and 
react the way they do. But it is no 
difficult task to investigate, to gather, 
to interpret, and to analyze the multi- 
tude of factors which affect the credit 
risk of every business enterprise and 
to give unusual attention to the ones 
in that group which are currently 
operating on the verge of bankruptcy, 
as it is in this group and solely in this 
group where those characters exist 
which might profit by a welcome fire, 
and where integrity and the moral 
hazard seem to break down under 
great economic pressure.” 

Information of most value with 
reference to moral hazard is not al- 
ways positive and definite. This sug- 
gests the advisability of more fre- 
quent use of credit and character re- 
ports on policyholders and applicants 
for fire insurance coverage. This in- 
formation should be obtained in many 
cases in addition to the data received 
by the underwriter from the agent 
and inspector. 

One credit and character report- 
ing organization recently reported 
that unfavorable information — suffi- 
cient to cause cancellation of the fire 
policies — was developed in 6.1 per 
cent of their reports on dwellings, in 
11.4 per cent of the reports on mer- 
cantile establishments, and 5.2 per 
cent of their reports on farm property. 

Unfavorable factors developed on 
dwellings and listed in the order of 
their frequency were, (1) Poor phys- 
ical condition; (2) Weak or strained 
financial condition; (3) Past fire 
losses ; (4) Poor business reputation. 

Unfavorable factors developed on 
mercantile establishments and _ listed 


if has been pointed out by 


(17) Foulke, Roy A., “Relativity of the Moral 
Hazard”, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1940, p. 23. 











in the order of their frequency were, 
(1) Financial difficulties ; (2) Physi- 
cal hazards; (3) Unsavory business 
reputation; (4) Past fire losses. 

The unfavorable factors developed 
on farm property and listed in order 
of their frequency were, (1) Finan- 
cial difficulties; (2) Physical haz- 
ards; (3) Reputation unsatisfactory ; 
(4) Past losses. 

It has been observed that 43 per 
cent of the concerns which burn out 
fail to resume business. Also, 73 per 
cent of fires which exceed $10,000 in 
loss occur at night, on week-ends, or 
on holiday shut-downs. ('*%) Obvi- 
ously it is during such periods that 
the arsonist has an opportunity to 
perpetrate his deed. 

Experience has shown that it is 
not always safe to rely on old estab- 
lished firm names. It is interesting 
to note that a higher percentage of 
unfavorable information is developed 
on firms operating under trade names 
than those carrying the name of the 
owner. This bears out the point un- 
derwriters often make to the effect 
that people with unfavorable records 
cover up their identity by the use of 
trade names. 

There is considerable controversy 
regarding the relation between the 
moral hazard and race or nationality. 
Although one hears some individu- 
als express their antipathies against 
as well as their attachments for cer- 
tain racial groups from time to time, 
there are apparently no objective and 
comprehensive studies on the subject. 
It has been mentioned that for a long 
period of time the Jew was consid- 
ered an undesirable risk for no other 
reason than because he was a Jew. (1) 

The 957 arrests for arson reported 
to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in 1939 include 715 White males, 
39 White females, 143 Negro males 
and 34 Negro females, 2 male In- 
dians, 2 male Chinese, 16 male Mex- 
icans and 3 female Mexicans, and 
3 others. 


(18) Kearney, Paul W., “But It’s a Fireproof 
Building !”’, Nation’s Business, October, 1938. 

(9) Hine, C. C., “The Jew in Fire Insurance’”’. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, 1894, 
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An interesting angle on mercantile 
business was developed on the sub- 
ject of racial descent. Several years 
ago it was claimed that foreigners 
come over to America and change 
their irregular sounding names to 
good American names. A credit and 
character reporting organization un- 
dertook to make a statistical analysis 
of their records in an attempt to de- 
termine whether such was the case. 
The names on whom reports had been 
issued were divided into two groups 
— English sounding and foreign 
sounding. Out of the English sound- 
ing names, reports divulged the for- 
eign race in 22.4 per cent, and out of 
this there was a very high percentage 
warranting cancellation. This sug- 
gests that risk selection cannot be 
made by name. 


PPARENTLY overinsurance 

has always been an outstand- 
ing moral hazard problem which 
confronts fire insurance company 
representatives. It was estimated 
that in the first six months of 1932 
incendiary fires accounted for ap- 
proximately 55 per cent of the total 
fire loss in Fort Worth, Texas.(*°) 
The fires occurred chiefly in resi- 
dences with a chance of profit that 
averaged $1,000 per fire. 

The study of that situation showed 
that in thirty of the cases out of the 
forty incendiary fires studied the in- 
sured value was higher than the full 
value as determined by the tax as- 
sessor. In nineteen of the thirty cases 
referred to, the insured value was 15 
per cent higher, and there was 50 per 
cent overinsurance, as measured by 
the 100 per cent assessed valuation, 
in eight cases. 

Further findings were indicated as 
follows : 

“A comparison of the amount of in- 
surance actually collected and the dam- 
age sustained in twenty-seven incendiary 
fires shows that the average losses paid 
on buildings and contents amounted to 
$743 more than the damage estimated 
by the city fire marshal whose estimates 
of damage are generally liberal. By 
comparison of insurance payments with 
building permits for repairs, the average 
profit on buildings alone appears to be 
between $500 and $800. This figure 
combined with the fire marshal’s esti- 
mate of $430 average profit on contents 
shows a profit of from $900 to $1,200 
per fire. It is believed the experienced 
arsonite could expect at least $1,000 
profit on each fire. These and other facts 
discovered in the survey led to the con- 
clusion that: (1) Property is widely 
overinsured, (2) total loss fires are neg- 
ligible, (3) profits on incendiary fires 
can be charged against poor adjusting 
and not to the ‘value-of-policy’ law 


(20) Fairtrace, George D., ‘‘Overinsurance as 
a Factor in Fire Losses’, Public Management, 
Vol. XV, Number 9, September, 1933, pp. 263-265. 
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which requires full payment of the face 
of the policy, (4) insurance agents are 
careless about inquiring into the moral 
hazards, (5) adjusters accord little if any 
attention to evidence of arson, (6) skill- 
ful and effective and often dangerous 
salvage work of the fire department is 
often wasted because of lax adjusting, 
(7) arsonists receive larger proportional 
damages than do honest victims of fire, 
and (8) insurance companies do not 
adequately oppose payment in cases of 
known arson.” 


Some of the conclusions, based on 
the findings just referred to, submit- 
ted to the state fire insurance com- 
missioners by City Manager George 
D. Fairtrace are as follows: 


“(1) Every insurance company oper- 
ating in Texas should be required to re- 
quest the fire marshal of the city in 
which the fire occurred to supply it with 
a full report on all fires with particular 
details if there is evidence of arson. 
This report should also include the fire 
marshal’s estimate of the value of the 
property at risk, his estimate of the 
damage sustained separately on build- 
ing and contents, and the known previ- 
ous fire record of the insured. 


“(2) If the report of the fire marshal 
indicates arson, the insurance company 
should be requested to notify its ad- 
juster to exercise extra caution and care 
in the adjustment in order to eliminate 
any possibility of profit to the insured. 
The insurance company should employ 
additional independent checks on the 
damage sustained to obviate any pos- 
sibility of overpayment. 

“(3) The insurance companies should 
be requested to counteract in every pos- 
sible manner the payment of excess 
damages where arson is indicated by the 
fire marshal’s report, including court 
action where necessary. The fear of an 
extenuated lawsuit will prevent many 
fires. 

“(4) The insurance companies should 
be required in any case where the report 
of the fire marshal indicates overinsur- 
ance to secure independent checks on 
the value of the property insured, in- 
cluding the 100 per cent value as de- 
termined by the tax assessor; and if 
these evaluations also show overinsur- 
ance the agent should be notified and 
reproved. 

“(5) The insurance companies should 
be required to keep a record of all cases 
of overinsurance and of all cases in 
which the agent failed to report moral 
hazards easily obtainable, advising the 
agents at fault of their negligence or in- 
competence. 

“(6) The Texas State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners should keep an 
independent record for each insurance 
agent in each city of all cases of over- 
insurance or failure to make reasonable 
investigation of moral risks as shown by 
the report of the fire marshal. 

“(7) Agents showing a tendency to 
overinsure or who neglect to investigate 
moral risks should be notified of such 
faults by the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Upon sufficient provocation 
or evidence the Board should investigate 
such agents and revoke their licenses if 
they are found incompetent or unreliable. 

“(8) The insurance companies should 
he required to file with the building 
commissioner or inspector of the town 
in which a fire occurred and for which 
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settlement has been made, a statement 
of the amount of the damage paid on 
the building harmed by fire, with a re- 
quest for the amount of the building 
permit issued to repair the damage if 
such permit is issued. These reports 
should be used together with the fire 
marshal’s estimate of loss as a check on 
the adjusters.” 

It is unfortunate that so few studies 
of this kind have been made in an 
attempt to discover the true situa- 
tion concerning oOverinsurance and 
the moral hazard as it probably exists 
in many of our communities. 

ee @ @ 

HERE is a crying need for more 

information about moral hazards 
which are common to certain types 
of business enterprises. Chief Inspec- 
tor Bulske has apparently given very 
serious thought to this problem. (*) 
The work which he has done in this 
field could easily serve as a guide for 
others who are interested in secur- 
ing additional material of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. Bulske states that in the 
power sewing shops, for example, the 
moral hazard is probably the predom- 
inant factor in risk selection. In bak- 
eries and canning factories the moral 
hazard is a very important factor in 
risk selection because certain types 
of factories require limited equip- 
ment and very little capital. The com- 
petition is often keen and experience 
continues to show that competition 
has been the contributory cause of 
many fires. 

Canning plants are faced with the 
possibility of poor crops, short sea- 
sons, disposal of stock carried over 
from one season to another, and the 
possibility of having trouble with the 
farmers upon whom they are so de- 
pendent. 

During the course of an inspection 
of a risk much valuable information 
can often be obtained regarding the 
assured which will be used as a guide 
when deciding whether the risk is 
desirable. 

In the event the assured conducts 
a business, what is known about his 
employees, both present and former 
employees? Has he been having labor 
trouble? Is he a hard man to work 
for? 

Is he a member of any protective 
organization which is an illegal en- 
terprise commonly known as a 
“racket”? Is he on friendly terms 
with competitors? Has he been in- 
volved in quarrels or received threats ? 

What of his fraternal affiliations, 
church membership and __ political 
views ? 

(21) Bulske, M. E., Practical Underwriters 


Guide, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1937. 


What other insurance does the as- 
sured carry such as life, health and 
accident, endowment policies, theft 
and liability insurance? 

Has his place ever been robbed? 
Are large sums of money kept on the 
premises at times other than during 
the hours business is conducted? Has 
he had any previous fires or fire scares 
which he is reluctant to tell you about 
because he is afraid his application 
for insurance may be refused, the rate 
affected, or his policy cancelled ? 

What are his methods in general 
of doing business? Are his records 
well kept and brought up-to-date? 
Has he been forced to take recourse 
to law to collect from those who owe 
him? 

What were the circumstances un- 
der which the fire insurance policies 
were- written? Does he thoroughly 
understand the insurance contract and 
does he have so much insurance that 
he may be tempted to have a fire? 
Does the assured understand that no 
matter how much insurance he may 
pay for, the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of the fire is all 
he can recover and that he too suffers 
a loss as well as the company in the 
event of a fire? 

How much is known about the 
mortgages? What is the reputation 
of the mortgagee? Are they anxious 
to get rid of the property? Has the 
policyholder been forced to mortgage 
the property recently ? Why? 

While it is quite probable that not 
all of this information is obtained, 
and much more, which could be listed 
for one reason or another, it is un- 
doubtedly true that if all of this in- 
formation were obtained, the result 
would be that we would have fewer 
fires with the cause listed as “In- 
cendiary” or “Unknown”, 

Representatives of fire insurance 
companies should have some knowl- 
edge regarding the motives for arson 
and incendiarism if they hope to in- 
telligently deal with the moral haz- 
ards and risk selection. 

One writer(**) classifies motives 
into five general types: 

(1) Professional ring arsonists, who 
are usually experienced criminals, or- 
ganized into groups for the purpose of 


touching off fires for anyone who will 
pay their fee. 

(2) Family group arsonists, who per- 
sistently burn their own properties and 
those of their relatives as a source of 
income; they do not ordinarily accept 
outside commissions. 

(3) Individual arsonists, who are 
usually business men in financial difficul- 
ties; they set fire to their own property 
“to sell the business to the insurance 


(22) Cabot, Edgar V., “‘Arson —- An Ancient 
Art, Ever New”. Journal of American Insurance, 
November, 1936, p. 12. 
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companies” as a means of raising cash. 

(4) Employe arsonists, who set fire to 
the properties of their employers in or- 
der to cover up shortages in the money 
or goods which have been entrusted to 
their care. ; 

(5) Non-profit arsonists, such as py- 
romaniacs, children, persons holding 
grudges of one sort or another, and 
husbands or wives who have had domes- 
tic disagreements. 

Another writer(**) lists four mo- 
tives which account for most incen- 
diarism. He states fires are set— 

(1) For money. 

(2) For revenge. : 

(3) To conceal another crime. 

(4) Because of that strange form of 
unbalance, pyromania. 

The motives for arson and kindred 
crimes may also be arranged under 
six main classifications and are as 
follows :(**) 

(1) Economic gain. Assured benefits 
directly. aoe 

(2) Economic gain. Assured is inno- 
cent party but the perpetrator 
benefits directly or indirectly. 

(3) To achieve some personal satis- 
faction, aid a cause, or attain a 
goal. ; 

(4) Resorting to arson in an attempt 
to conceal some other criminal act. 

(5) Arson by the mentally afflicted. 
Persons with disordered and de- 
fective minds. 

(6) Other extenuating circumstances 
which should be considered. 

e @ ® 

T seems sufficient to state that 

arson perpetrators are to be 
found in all walks of life, amongst 
all classes of men and women, and 
all races of mankind. All types and 
classes of insurance risks are sub- 
ject to damage or destruction by fire 
which may be set by incendiaries. 

Agents, inspectors, underwriters, 
and all other fire insurance company 
representatives are dependent to a 
considerable extent upon their mu- 
tual co-operation if the company is 
to be a success. 

When the business of fire insur- 
ance was first started, the underwrit- 
ers came directly into contact with 
the owners of the properties insured. 
It was, therefore, much easier to ex- 
clude risks where the moral hazard 
suggested such action be_ taken. 
Progress has changed those methods 
and now the underwriter is largely 
dependent, upon data gathered by 
others when considering the desira- 
bility of the risk. This means that 
the underwriter must have complete 
and accurate information at hand re- 
garding not only the physical haz- 
ards but the moral hazards as well. 
It is up to the company representa- 
tives who have direct contact with 


(23) Kent, George, op. cit., p. 46. 
(24) For further discussion regarding motives 
for arson see, ‘What About the Moral Hazard?”, 
by the writer. The Weekly Underwriter, Decem- 
ber 2, 1939, Vol. 141, No. 23, pp. 1161-1164. 
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the assured or applicant to obtain 
and report on the true situation as 


they find it. 
Nothing should be taken for 
granted. Time should be taken to 


dig out the facts. One should never 
hurry when making an inspection of 
a risk for much information is ob- 
tained in the most casual manner. 
Very often as much information may 
be obtained after sundown regard- 
ing the moral hazard which exists in 
connection with a risk as was ob- 
tained through a physical inspection 
of that risk before sundown. 

Examples of situations where 
agents, inspectors and underwriters 
failed to obtain pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the moral hazard and 
where a fire followed, seem much 
more numerous than references to 
cases where the opposite experience 
occurred. However, perhaps that is 
as it should be. It hardly seems nec- 
essary at this time to consider indi- 
vidual cases. Past experiences with 
such fires will no doubt be vividly 
recalled by any agent, inspector, or 
underwriter. The question is, to what 
extent have these experiences served 
to help not only that individual, but 
his associates as well, in preventing 
similar occurrences of fires where 
the moral hazard was a causative 
factor ? 

Moral hazard losses would no 
doubt be noticeably reduced if more 
information were obtained in the 
form of written applications. W. J. 
Scott, fire marshal of Ontario, re- 
cently discussed the advisability of 
requiring by statute written applica- 
tion for all fire policies.(*°) Mr. Scott 
is of the opinion that underwriting 
fire risks should produce no more 
difficulty with regard to signed ap- 
plications than life, automobile or 
health or accident policies. 

The list of questions on a signed 
application frequently plays an im- 
portant part in the prosecution of ar- 
son and therefore a written applica- 
tion form should be made a part of 
the policy. 

The occurrence of organized at- 
tempts in the same territory to de- 
fraud both fire as well as accident 
and health insurance companies is 
shown by Richardson.(7*) It was 
stated that . . . “a county was men- 
tioned in which one accident and 
health insurance company after an- 
other had sustained heavy losses, An 
official of a fire insurance company, 
learning of the experience which the 
accident and health companies had 


(25) “Fire Marshal Urges Written Application 
for Fire Policies.’ National Underwriter, Au- 
gust 24, 1939. 

(26) Op. cit., p. 164. 
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had, exclaimed, ‘I knew fifteen years 
ago that that county was bad. We 
withdrew, and so did nearly every 
fire company. It cost us plenty but 
we got out, and stayed out’. 

“The same fire insurance man, in- 
terested in the shift of speculative 
buying from one form of insurance 
to another, referred to his experience 
in a certain state. ‘Everything’ along 
our railroad line was ‘bad’. How 
were the accident and health com- 
panies finding it? Inquiry developed 
that several had recently withdrawn 
from six counties through which the 
railroad line passed. He mentioned 
a city of approximately 25,000 people. 
Or so it seemed! The mayor him- 
self had a $55,000 fire loss on a 
warehouse. It was supposed to be 
full of cotton, but to this day our 
adjusters doubt that there were fifty 
bales in it. How have the life and 
accident companies been faring there ? 

“Tt was the same story. The city 
was a sore point for accident and 
health companies, had had an unduly 
large crop of life disability claims. 
Apparently, once a group of indi- 
viduals or a community of them gets 
the ‘easy money’ idea, it stays.” 

This is an example of the kind of 
situation which the agent, inspector, 
and underwriter must constantly be 
on the alert for, especially in certain 
states. So-called “Hot Spots” in va- 
rious parts of the country, and where 
such fires have been adjusted by 
“blind” or incompetent adjusters, or 
where a thorough investigation was 
not made after the fire occurred, 
have cost the fire insurance com- 
panies and their policyholders tre- 
mendous sums. 

It has often been said that be- 
cause some moral hazard exists it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
risk will be destroyed by fire. Also, 
it has been said that because no moral 
hazards are known to exist in con- 
nection with a risk one should not 
assume that arson cannot occur. 

The physical hazards are always 
taken into consideration in the selec- 
tion of risks, and the rates are based 
entirely on such data. This is as it 
must be. However, don’t forget the 
moral hazards! 








Commissioners Mid- Year 
Meet Set for December 2-4 

COMMISSIONER JESS G. READ OF 
OKLAHOMA, SECRETARY OF THE NA- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has announced that the 
mid-year meeting of the association 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, December 2-4. 
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Safe Highway Program 
(Continued from page 14) 


come so that the entire moderniza- 
tion job can be accomplished will re- 
quire heroic measures. 


INCE funds to make the high- 

ways safe are limited, the task 
evidently is one of choosing where 
available funds can be spent to the 
best advantage. Actually, it should 
be possible for any highway depart- 
ment administrator to say: “This is 
our program for this year. By im- 
proving these highways the highway 
user is getting the most for his dol- 
lar both in value and in service.” 

Happily, the means to do this are 
being put in the hands of highway 
engineers and administrators. It is 
being done through nationwide plan- 
ning surveys started five years ago 
when the Public Roads Administra- 
tion was authorized to allocate to the 
states 144 per cent of federal aid 
funds. These surveys, now being 
conducted by more than 5,000 engi- 
neers in 46 states, are divided into 
three general classes: road invento- 
ries, traffic surveys, and financial sur- 
veys including road-use and road- 
life studies. Special features are be- 
ing studied in a number of states. 

Koad inventory studies have in- 
volved measuring nearly 2!4 million 
miles of highways, recording the 
width, alignment, physical character- 
istics, listing and mapping danger 
spots on primary systems, and re- 
cording on maps physical features 
that might be the origin and destina- 
tion of traffic. 

Traffic surveys are being made at 
7,000 key stations, 250,000 blanket 
count stations, and by 250 electric 
eye automatic counters. Key sta- 
tions operate every hour of the day 
and night for a year; blanket counts 
are made to sample traffic to deter- 
mine seasonal and other fluctuations 
from a normal traffic flow. 

Financial studies and road-use sur- 
veys go thoroughly into the methods 
of levying, collecting and disbursing 
all state income; who uses the vari- 
ous classes of roads; who pays high- 
way imposts and how much; propor- 
tions paid both by urban and rural 
residents; how much of state high- 
way income goes to construction and 
how much to maintenance ; what pro- 
portion of funds goes to main roads, 
rural roads, and city streets, and 
how much to non-highway uses. 
Road-use studies seek to determine 
just how much both urban and rural 
traffic use primary, secondary, and 
land-service roads. 
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Road-life studies encompass the 
performance of thousands of miles 
of various types to determine prob- 
able average life and range of life. 

It is all very nice to know such 
basic highway facts. But unless some 
use of them is made, the ends of 
highway planning and highway safe- 
ty are not served. Long-range pro- 
grams must be worked out that will 
be equitable to all classes of road 
user. Recommendations in each state 
must be made effective through the 
adoption of enabling legislation. 
Funds must be made available to 
carry through the recommended pro- 
grams. 

Engineering phases of highway 
safety, therefore, depend on a thor- 
ough knowledge of all highway facts, 
on a determination to improve pro- 
gressively the entire transportation 
system, on an insistence in doing the 
job in accordance with accepted en- 
gineering principles, on spending 
highway funds for highway purposes, 
on the separation of programs from 
all political considerations, and on 
spending highway funds so that the 
greatest good will accrue to the 
greatest number of road users. 

Only then may we expect to see 
highway systems made effectively 
measurably to reduce the enormous 
safe. Only then may we expect 
loss of life and property now being 
recorded from year to year. 





Postpone Annual Conference 
of Canadian Commissioners 


DECISION HAS BEEN MADE BY ITS 
MEMBERSHIP TO POSTPONE THE 1940 
annual conference of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada, which was 
to have opened on ‘September 16 at 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. The war 
effort now being made in Canada was 
responsible, according to secretary 
Wilson E. McLean, K. C., of Win- 
nipeg, for the action. 

“It is essential, having regard to 
the preliminary work that has already 
been done in many cases’, secretary 
McLean stated in part in making the 
announcement, “that there be no 
postponement of the consideration of 
the matters involved. This will have 
to be carried on through the medium 
of reports and correspondence, and 
such other means as are at our dis- 
posal. 

“In order to continue the work it 
has been decided that the usual con- 
ference reports will be submitted and 
will be made available for distribu- 
tion in the usual way to those inter- 





ested notwithstanding the postpone- 
ment of the meeting. 

“Tt is hoped that those obtaining 
copies of the reports will take the 
opportunity of expressing their views 
with respect to the suggestions con- 
tained therein. We feel that some- 
thing may be accomplished in this 
way, and we invite such correspond- 
ence with the various committee 
chairmen by those who are inter- 
ested.” 

Mimeographed copies of the re- 
ports of the committees will be dis- 
tributed as usual. They may be se- 
cured from John Edwards, the Asso- 
ciation’s assistant secretary, whose 
address is Parliament Buildings, To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Committees scheduled to report, 
with the names of their chairmen and 
subjects to be reported upon, are: 
Life Insurance (Garrett) group in- 
surance; Fire Insurance (Fisher) re- 
vision of fire statutory conditions; 
Uniform Definition and Interpreta- 
tion of Underwriting Powers of Fire, 
Marine, and Casualty Insurers (Mc- 
Nairn) uniformity of definitions ; Au- 
tomobile Insurance Legislation and 
Standard Forms (McNairn) pro- 
posal for certain legislation and 
amendment to standard forms; Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance Legis- 
lation (McNairn) legislation on 
group insurance, and standardization 
of forms; Annual Statement Blanks 
(Lafrance) recommendation of cer- 
tain changes; Valuation of Securities 
(Lafrance) report of standing com- 
mittee ; Agents’ Balances (McNairn) 
report of standing committee ; Licens- 
ing and Regulation of Insurance 
Agents (MacLatchy) report of stand- 
ing committee; Marine Insurance 
(MacLatchy) problems in connec- 
tion with adopting the British Colum- 
bia act; Privileged Information ( Mc- 
lean) special committee report with 
view to decide as to legislative action, 
if any; Hail Insurance (Fisher) re- 
port of standing committee; and Law 
of Subrogation. 


Alabama Governor Approves 


Revised Compensation Act 


SEVERAL THOUSAND ALABAMA COM- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RISKS NOT 
now required to carry workmen’s 
compensation insurance or its equiv- 
alent are expected to come under the 
statute on next January 1, as a result 
of the recent signing by Governor 
Frank Dixon of the revisions of the 
law approved by this year’s session 
of the legislature. 
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Skyline view of Cincinnati, Ohio, where mutual insurance delegates will assemble in annual convention, September 16-19. 


Plans for Mutual Convention Take Shape 


“IRST outpost established in the 
west by mutual insurance—when 
more than a century ago the 

farmers and business men who had 
become familiar with the institution 
in the Atlantic seaboard areas began 
to join the American trek inland— 
was the bustling Ohio River town 
of Cincinnati. The commercial im- 
portance which the ornate steamboats 
and the heavy river traffic incidental 
to the growth of population of the 
midwestern states were to bring to 
the city was largely a thing of the 
future when the mutual fire insurance 
company which is today the west’s 
oldest—the Cincinnati Equitable In- 
surance Company—was founded in 
1826. 


Next month mutual insurance lead- 
ers from all sections of the United 
States—to the number of more than 
a thousand—will assemble in Cin- 
cinnati for the group of conventions 
which is one of the real highlights of 
the insurance year. Welcoming them 
will be representatives of the four 
Cincinnati mutual fire insurance com- 
panies of today, whose combined age 
is 325 years—the Cincinnati Equi- 
table Insurance Company, founded in 
1826, the Hamilton County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, founded in 
1858, the Sun Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, founded in 1862, and 
the Retail Druggists Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, founded in 1890. 
On hand as well will be representa- 
tives of two other of Ohio’s century- 








old mutual fire insurance carriers— 
the Columbiana County Mutual In- 
surance Company of Lisbon, founded 
in 1837, and the Knox County Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Mount 
Vernon, founded in 1838. 


Scheduled to be held at the Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati on 
September 16-17-18-19 are: 

The 45th annual convention of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies. 

The 24th annual meeting of the 
lederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

The tenth annual Mutual Insur- 
ance Advertising-Sales Conference. 

3ecause of its location near the 
center of the territory in which mu- 
tual insurance has achieyed its 
greatest development attendance at 
the meetings is expected to be larger 
than ever before, and this expecta- 
tion is bulwarked by the apparently 
growing realization among insurance 
men of all types that the problems of 
the business are becoming sufficiently 
greater year by year to make con- 
ference and discussion a much more 
imperative activity than has been the 
case in the past. 


Detailed programs for the conven- 
tions have not been completed as yet. 
Sessions of the lederation will be 
devoted largely to discussions of the 
problems of the major fire insurance 
companies. The meetings of the Mu- 
tual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference will take up questions in 





the special field of sales promotion 
and advertising, and will be attended 
by representatives of both fire and 
casualty insurance companies. The 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
will include both general sessions and 
numerous meetings of specialized 
groups. 


Co-chairmen of the general com- 
mittee in charge of the National As- 
sociation gathering are Thomas J. 
Hoar, secretary of the Hamilton 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and F. J. Kotz, 
secretary of the Richland Equity 
Mutual Insurance Company, Shelby. 
Miss Alma E. L. Eckmann will serve 
as general treasurer. 


Members of the general committee 
are Charles H. Keating, Mansfield ; 
Paul W. Purmort, Van Wert; Ma- 
rion G. French, Springfield; George 
M. Gray, Coshocton; Adam Schmitt, 
Cincinnati; W. G. Vandenbark, 
Zanesville; A. D. Barker, Marietta; 
Don Lankey, Fort Jennings; Her- 
man Skinner, Barnesville; and A. G. 
Masterson, Malta. 


The finance committee is headed 
by Albert C. Hawes, secretary of the 
Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. Committee mem- 
bers are Charles C. Felts, Cincinnati ; 
W. H. G. Kegg, Mansfield; E. J. 
srookhart, Celina; J. W. Hunting- 
ton; Columbus; Alma E. L. Eck- 
mann, Cincinnati; Wade H. Detter- 
man, Tiffin; C. E. Warner, Coving- 
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ton; Paul Krauter, Bucyrus; and 
William H. Zeizert, Dayton. 

The reception committee is under 
the chairmanship of John H. Tuke, 
secretary of the Sun Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Cincinnati. Leon- 
ard Jones, Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company, Mansfield, heads 
the publicity committee, E. J. Brook- 
hart, National Mutual Insurance 
Company, Celina, the golf committee, 
and Mrs, John H. Tuke, Cincinnati, 
the ladies committee. 


i ee day preceding the opening 
of the combined conventions— 
will be devoted to registration, and to 
meetings of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 

The opening event of the conven- 
tions proper will be a breakfast meet- 
ing of the Farm Reinsurance Group 
which will be followed by a general 
meeting. The afternoon will see meet- 
ings of the windstorm, city and town, 
and casualty groups of the National 
Association, with another general 
meeting slated for the evening period. 

The second day of the conventions 
will begin with breakfast meetings 
of the past presidents of the Na- 
tional Association, and of the hail 
and Grange groups. Another general 
meeting will precede the Advertising- 
Sales luncheon, which has in the past 
always proved the informal high 
point of the gatherings. Group meet- 
ings of the farm, city and town, hail, 
and casualty sections will fill the 
afternoon. 

A breakfast meeting of officers of 
the state mutual insurance associa- 
tions will open the conventions’ final 
day, with a general session in the 
morning, and meetings of the city 
and town, farm, and casualty groups 
in the afternoon. A late afternoon 
meeting of the newly-elected board 
of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies 
will precede the banquet which will 
close the conventions. 

Ixpected to prove, as always, one 
of the conventions’ most popular fea- 
tures is the annual competitive ex- 
hibit of the Mutual Insurance Ad- 
vertising-Sales Conference, to which 
the leading mutual companies annu- 
ally submit outstanding examples of 
their advertising efforts of the year 
for grading by expert professional 
judges. Because of the relatively 
early dates which have been chosen 
for the 1940 conventions the commit- 
tee in charge of advertising exhibits 
has announced that all entries must 
reach Cincinnati not later than Sept. 5. 
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WIDESPREAD ENTHUSIASM FOR INSTITUTE 
OF FIRE INSURANCE 


HE prospect of intensive 
study of fundamental insur- 
ance problems under the guidance 
of a faculty of insurance educators 
more distinguished than has pre- 
viously been assembled in a single 
program, and of consultation with 
groups of outstanding company 
and agency experts, seems already 
to have so aroused the enthusiasm 
of mutual insurance sales represen- 
tatives throughout America as to 
guarantee the success of the first 
annual Institute of Fire Insurance 
which will open at Pittsburgh 
September 30 under the auspices 
of the American Mutual Alliance. 
The Institute, which will meet 
for three days, will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel; although in- 
tended primarily for mutual insur- 
ance producers, attendance will not 
be confined to them. No de- 
crease in the number of mutual 
producers attending has been in- 
dicated as the result of changing 
the site of the Institute to Pitts- 
burgh; the decision to stage the 
sessions there rather than in Cin- 
cinnati, where they were scheduled 
originally, was made because it 
was felt that prospective World 
Series baseball games in Cincin- 
nati would curtail hotel facilities 
to the extent that a group as large 
as that which the Institute will 
attract could not be handled effi- 
ciently. 

The plan for the Institute con- 
templates lectures by outstanding 
experts upon ten basic fire insur- 
ance topics. They are: 

The agent’s place‘in the business 

ot insurance. 

The fire insurance contract. 

The form attached to the policy. 

Measurement of fire hazard. 

Inland marine coverages. 

The automobile property cover- 

ages. 

Collateral lines in fire insurance. 

Increasing premium income. 

Agency organization and manage- 

ment. 

Insurance as collateral security. 

In connection with each lecture 
a panel of company and agency 
experts will be available to dis- 
cuss specific questions raised by 
those in attendance, and the ques- 
tion period will be followed by a 
written test upon the particular 
topic which has been discussed. 

Executives who will be mem- 
bers of the discussion panels are: 
John A. Arnold, vice-president 
Federal Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company; C. H. Anderson, Na- 
tional Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company; J. M. Battle, vice-presi- 
dent Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association; W. H. Bradley, man- 
ager automobile department Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company; Harold U. 
Brown, vice-president Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; Charles M. Boteler, sec- 
retary Mutual Insurance Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; R. J. Chal- 
mers, assistant secretary Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; Scott F. Cof- 
fin, vice-president Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company; 
Gordon Davis, director Loss Re- 
search Division, Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies; 
C. L. Daniels, vice-president Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company; L. H. Jones, sales 
director Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company; Chester C. Jen- 
nings, president Mutual Insurance 
Agency, Baltimore; James E. 
Kidd, secretary Minnesota Imple- 
ment Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Ambrose B. Kelly, Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance; Fred W. 
Lahr, advertising manager Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company; M. L. Landis, counsel 
Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance Company; Harry C. Lee, 
assistant manager Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau; R. D. 
MacDaniel, director of field serv- 
ice Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; F. J. 
Marryott, assistant general counsel 
United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; George M. Madden, in- 
land marine manager Western 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; Donald Meurer, under- 
writing manager Mill Owners Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company; C. 
E. Nail, vice-president and assis- 
tant manager Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company; T. L. Osborn, 
Jr., assistant secretary National 
Retailers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; E. J. Raabe, inland transit 
manager Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company; Len 
K. Sharp, secretary Mill Owners 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company; 
Emmett V. Thompson, St. Louis; 
and Ben C. Vine, assistant secre- 
tary Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of Illinois. 
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Insurance Important Feature 
of American Bar Convention 


HE increasing concern of 
America’s legal profession with 
insurance law, and its wider 
realization of the necessity for the in- 
vestigation and discussion of the spe- 
cial legal problems which arise in this 
field, are counted upon to make at- 
tendance heavy and interest high in 
the sessions of the Section of Insur- 
ance Law which will be held as one 
of the features of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia, on September 
9-14. 

It is a general rather than a special 
subject, however, which will furnish 
the insurance highlight of this year’s 
convention — the question of whether 
Federal regulation of insurance is 
either desirable or imminent. Num- 
erous aspects of the matter will be dis- 
cussed at a special symposium, spon- 
sored by the Section of Insurance 
Law, which will be held before the 
entire membership of the American 
Bar Association’s Assembly. 

The question will be treated from 
the viewpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment by United States Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
from the viewpoint of the states by 
New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink, and from the 
viewpoint of the policyholder by J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr., First Counsellor 
in the First Presidency of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Senator O’Mahoney has _ served 
from its inception as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, which has conducted over the 
past year an investigation of num 
erous aspects of the business of life 
insurance, 

The Association’s Section of In- 
surance Law is headed by John W. 
Cronin, general counsel of the [Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston, and he will preside at the 
two general meetings which will be 
held. Special problems will be sur- 
veyed at round table sessions; these 
will be devoted to automobile insur- 
ance law, life insurance law, work 
men’s compensation and employers’ 
liability insurance law, health and 
accident insurance law, marine and 
inland marine insurance law, fidelty 
and surety insurance law, insurance 
law practice and procedure, casualty 
Insurance law, fire insurance law, 
and the qualification and regulation 
of insurance companies. 


The opening general session of the 
Section of Insurance Law will hear 
an address of welcome by Insurance 
Commissioner Matthew H. Taggart, 
of Pennsylvania, to which chairman 
John W. Cronin will respond. Fea- 
tured addresses will be “An Insur- 
ance Man’s View of Insurance,” by 
Benjamin Rush, chairman of the 
board of the Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, and 
“A Banker’s View of Insurance,” by 
Frederick A. Carroll, vice-president 
of the National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton. 

Presentation of the reports of the 
committees on membership, aviation 
insurance law, lay insurance adjus- 
ters, conference with National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
unauthorized insurance companies, 
and fraternal insurance law will com- 
plete the session. The second general 
session will hear further committee 
reports, including statements upon 
the round table conferences, and will 
end with the election of Section offi- 
cers for the coming year. 

The Section’s annual banquet will 
be held upon September 10, with 
former United States Senator Felix 
Hebert of Rhode Island presiding as 
master of ceremonies. 


The round table on automobile in- 
surance law will be presided over by 
Royce G. Rowe, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Chicago. 
Subjects up for discussion will be 
“Actions Against the Company Un- 
der the Policy,” by Arthur F. Bick- 
ford, Boston, and “Tntroduction of 
Evidence of Insurance Coverage in 
Personal Injury Actions,” by T. 
Harry Rowland, Camden, New Jer- 
sey. 

Under the chairmanship of Thomas 
N. Bartlett, Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, the workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability 
insurance law round table will hear 
Walter L. Clark, Baltimore, on “The 
Rule as to Presumptions and Infer- 
ences in Compensation Cases,” and 
George H. Detweiler, Philadelphia, 
on “Borderline Injuries Under Com- 
pensation Laws.” 

Thomas Watters, Jr., Washington, 
D. C., will preside at the round table 
on fire insurance law. Speakers will 
be William H. Watkins, Jackson, 
Mississippi, on “Loss Adjustments 
('nder Non-waiver Agreements,” and 
Horace Michener Schell, Philadel- 
phia, on “Legal Interpretations In- 
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volved in Coinsurance Clauses.” A 
review of fire insurance decisions of 
the year will be presented by Samuel 
Levine, Chicago. 

The casualty insurance round table 
will meet under the chairmanship of 
Hugh D. Combs, United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Company, Balti- 
more. Discussed will be “The Lia- 
bility of a Contractor,” by Joseph 
G. Shapiro, Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 
“The Liability in Tort of Theaters, 
Parks, and Other Public Places,” by 
Robert D. Bartlett, Baltimore, and 
“What is Cooperation of an Insured 
Under a Casualty Insurance Policy ?” 
by Theodore L. Locke, Indianapolis. 


The round table on insurance law 
practice and procedure, over which 
Eugene Quay, Chicago, will preside 
will hear Frank E. Nesbit, Washing- 
ton, D. C., upon “New Federal Rules 
Relating to Discovery and Examina- 
tion Before Trial as Affecting ‘In- 
surers.’”’ Presented also will be a 
report and study of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court rules relating to pre-trial 
practice, and a comparison of such as 
are substantially new with the pre- 
vious Federal and existing state court 
practice. eee 


T THE session on fidelity and 

surety insurance law, which will 
be presided over by Henry W. 
Nichols, National Surety Corpora- 
tion, New York, Clare M. Vrooman, 
Cleveland, will speak on “Various 
Aspects of a Surety’s Right of In- 
demnity,” FE. Kemp Cathcart, Balti- 
more, will discuss “Right of Exon- 
eration,” and George M. Weichelt, 
Chicago, will take “Termination of 
the Surety’s Liability” as his sub- 
ject. 

The taxation of insurance pro- 
ceeds, and the situation which the 
insured and the beneficiary face to 
day, will engage the attention of the 
round table on life insurance law. 
Federal estate taxes will be discussed 
from this point of-view by Price H. 
Topping, New York. Milton Elrod, 
Indianapolis, will devote his address 
to state inheritance and estate taxes, 
and Paul Myers, Washington, D. C., 
will have Federal and state income 
taxes as his topic. 

The impact of the war upon marine 
insurance law, and some of the cur- 
rent problems in war risk insurance 
will be the features of the round 
table on marine and inland marine 
insurance law, over which Robert F. 
Hall, Hartford. Connecticut, will 
preside. James W. Rvan and Samuel 
D. McComb, both of New York, will 
be the speakers. 

Presiding over the round table on 
health and accident insurance law 
will be V. J. Skutt, Omaha. Jewel 
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Alexander, San Francisco, will speak 
upon “Modification by Statute of the 
Law of Breach of Warranty, Con- 
cealment and Representation.” Mark 
E. Archer, Indianapolis, will discuss 
“Traumatic Neurosis as a Disability 
Under an Accident Policy.” 

One of the more ambitious round 
table programs will be that concerned 
with the qualification and regulation 
of insurance companies. Director of 
Insurance Ernest Palmer of Illinois 
will be the featured speaker, being 
scheduled to address the meeting 
upon “State Supervision of the In- 
surance Business.” A seminar upon 
the proposed act on conflict of laws 
in relation to insurance contracts will 
follow. There will be discussions of 
the proposed statute as it relates to 
life, accident and health insurance, 
and annuity contracts, to fire and 
marine insurance, to casualty insur- 
ance, and to fidelity and surety con- 
tracts, and specific answers to ques- 
tions posed in the program will be 
sought. The session will be presided 
over by Edwin L. Patterson, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Index of Commissioners 


Proceedings Published 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY ANNOUNCES THAT IT HAS JUST 
completed an index of the proceed- 
ings of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners covering 
the 70 sessions from 1871 to 1940. 


The index, the third edition to be 
published, was compiled by Assistant 
Actuary J. S. Elston under the super- 
vision of Actuary H. P. Hammond. 
Compilation of the first edition was 
suggested by the late Burton Mans- 
field while he was insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut. 

The present index brings up to date 
and includes all the data shown in the 
two previous editions. 


To Expand Insurance Courses 


THE FIRE PREVENTION COURSES OF- 
FERED BY ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF 
Technology in Chicago, which have 
for many years been considered as 
among the best in the country, are to 
be still further developed it is learned 
as a result of the merger of that In- 
stitution with the Lewis Institute of 
Technology, also of Chicago. The 
new institution which is to be known 
as the Illinois Institute of Technology 
will be headed by Henry T. Heald, 
former president of Armour Institute. 
The development of courses in all cas- 
ualty lines are also to be considered, 
it has been announced. 
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PALMER URGES ASSIGNED RISK PLAN FOR 
ILLINOIS MOTORISTS 


AP to provide liability insur- 
ance required by the Financial 
Responsibility law and the Illinois 
Truck act to deserving persons 
who otherwise might be unable to 
obtain the necessary policies has 
been worked out by the Illinois 
Department of Insurance. It is 
known as the “Illinois Automobile 
Assigned Risk plan” and has been 
presented to all liability insurance 
companies for their voluntary par- 
ticipation. 

“With passage of the Financial 
Responsibility Law and the Iili- 
nois Truck Act, it developed that 
some individuals, required by these 
laws to carry liability insurance, 
were unable to obtain such insur- 
ance,’ Ernest Palmer, Director of 
Insurance said in explaining the 
plan. “The Department is, there- 
fore, proposing this voluntary plan. 

“It is proposed that every com- 
pany doing business in the State 
agree to accept its proper share of 
this business which is to be as- 
signed to companies by an assign- 
ment committee composed of 
company representatives, such as- 
signments to be made in the pro- 
portion that the volume of insur- 
ance of the kinds involved written 
by each company in this State 
bears to the total volume of such 
insurance written by all companies 
in the State. The plan will become 
effective when all companies have 
subscribed thereto, but it is an- 
ticipated that this will be not later 
than October 1, 1940. 


or 


The plan will he adminstered by 
a governing committee, composed 
of insurance company representa- 
tives. Applicants for insurance 
under this assigned risk plan must, 
within sixty days prior to making 
application for such insurance, 
have been refused such insurance 
by three companies authorized to 
write in this State. 

“Applicants must be in good 
faith entitled to such insurance 
and shall not be considered as so 
entitled if convicted more than 
once for any one, or once each for 
two or more, of the following 
offenses: 


“(a) Driving a motor vehicle 
while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor or 
narcotic drugs. 

“(b) Failing to stop and report 


when involved in an acci- 
dent. 

“(c) Homicide or assault arising 
out of the operating of a 
motor vehicle. 

“(d) Driving a motor vehicle 
at an excessive rate of 
speed where injury to per- 
son or damage to property 
actually results therefrom. 

“(e) Driving a motor vehicle 
in a reckless manner 
where injury to person or 
damage to property actu- 
ally results therefrom. 

“(f) Operating during period 
of revocation or suspen- 
sion of registration or 
license. 

“(g) Operating a motor vehicle 
without authority. 

“(h) Loaning operator’s license 
to an unlicensed operator. 

“(i) The making of false state- 
ments in the license appli- 
cation or registration ap- 
plication as to name or 
address. 

“(j) Impersonating an appli- 
cant for license or regis- 
tration, or procuring an 
impersonation whether for 
himself or another. 

“(k) A felony in the commis- 
sion of which a motor ve- 
hicle is used. 

“(1) Driving a motor vehicle 
in any manner in violation 
of the restrictions imposed 
by a restricted license. 


“Those afflicted with a major 
mental or physical disability shall 
not be considered eligible to insur- 
ance under this plan, nor if a motor 
vehicle is intentionally registered 
illegally, nor if the applicant has 
failed to pay prior automobile in- 
surance premiums. 


“Each risk is to be written at 
the rates filed by the company to 
which it is assigned. 


“Applicants will be required to 
complete an application which may 
either be submitted direct or 
through an agent or broker and 
commission will be paid to such 
licensed agent or broker. 


“This proposed voluntary action 
on the part of insurance companies 
will answer much of the criticism 
that has been made of the Financial 
Responsibility Law and the Illi- 
nois Truck Act.” 
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POLICYHOLDERS AWARDED ALL 
MISSOURI IMPOUNDED PREMIUMS 


HEN a number of stock fire 

insurance companies resorted 

to the courts, some years ago, 
in an effort to raise the level of Mis- 
souri fire insurance rates in the face 
of the opposition of that state’s Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, the con- 
troversy became eventually one of the 
most involved in the history of in- 
surance litigation. Its complexity, and 
the hugeness of the mass of testimony 
taken before the Federal special mas- 
ter who had been charged with in- 
vestigating the contention of the com- 
panies that they were entitled to 
higher rates, has been advanced by 
many observers as one of the impor- 
tant reasons why the controversy was 
resolved in 1935 with the signing 
of a compromise agreement between 
Missouri Superintendent of Insurance 
R. E, O’Malley and a representative 
of the stock insurance companies — 
the late Charles R. Street of Chicago. 

Since the compromise agreement 
was upset in 1939, upon the ground 
that it was obtained by fraud and 
bribery, the controversy over Mis- 
souri insurance rates and the col- 
lateral questions which are involved 
has each month given greater and 
greater promise of developing into a 
more complicated legal picture than 
the original one. The situation bids 
fair to become a legal tapestry which 
will make the first rate litigation seem 
simple by comparison. 

The 136 stock fire insurance com- 
panies which have been attempting to 
force the return to them of some 
$8,000,000 in impounded premiums 
being held by a Federal Court cus- 
todian at Kansas City received a 
severe setback on August 14 when a 
three-judge Federal Court there ruled 
that the entire sum must be returned 
to the Missouri policyholders who 
had contributed it. The companies 
must also pay interest, the expenses 
of distribution, and the costs incurred 
by the court and its agents. It is esti- 
mated that this expense will reach 
one million dollars. 

The impounded premiums are those 
which the companies received several 
years ago under the compromise 
agreement reached in 1935 by Street 
and Q’Malley. When it was charged 
in 1939 that the compromise had been 
effected by bribery, and O’Malley 
and Thomas J. Pendergast were in- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury at 
Kansas City on income tax charges, 





the three-judge Federal Court which 
had approved the compromise agree- 
ment originally ordered that the funds 
be returned to its custody. 

The companies complied with this 
order, but have since been attempt- 
ing to regain possession of the money. 
Their contention has been that the 
entire matter should revert to the 
status in which it existed prior to 
the reaching of the compromise agree- 
ment, and that the disposition of the 
impounded premiums should be made 
upon the merits of the case which 
the companies had developed at that 
time. This would have required a 
decision as to whether the fire insur- 
ance rates being charged in Mis- 
souri up to the time of the com- 
promise were or were not excessive. 

This contention has been bitterly 
opposed by the Missouri Insurance 
Department. Its attorneys have con- 
tended that, because the compromise 
was effected by fraud, the stock fire 
insurance companies cannot come into 
a court of equity with “clean hands”, 
and that they have, therefore, no 
claim upon the impounded premiums. 
The Insurance Department sought 
the return of the premiums forthwith 
to the Missouri policyholders. The 
decision, which was written by Judge 
Kimbrough Stone of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
concurred in by United States Dis- 
trict Judges Albert L. Reeves and 
Merrill E. Otis, upheld this view of 
the matter. The decision inferred 
that the circumstances under which 
major executives of the companies 
contributed to a bribe fund were such 
as should have prompted them to 
make further inquiries as to how the 
money was to be used. 

Another development has been 
the opinion rendered by Attorney 
General Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio, 
which holds in effect that an alien 
insurance company which may be put 
to further expense in connection with 
the Missouri litigation may not draw 
down the total amount of the deposit 
which it has put up in another state, 
despite the fact that it is discontinu- 
ing the writing of insurance business 
there. 

The situation which gave rise to 
the opinion was occasioned by the 
recent decision of the Svea Fire and 
Life Insurance Company, of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, to retire from the 
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United States. It had posted approx- 
imately $100,000 with the Ohio In- 
surance Department for the protection 
of policyholders; when it ceased to 
write business there it requested that 
the deposit be returned. 


Ohio Superintendent of Insurance 
John A. Lloyd requested a ruling 
from the Attorney General as to 
whether he would be likely to incur 
any liability upon his bond if he 
should release the deposit, in view of 
the fact that certain premiums which 
the Svea had collected are still being 
held by a custodian of the United 
States District Court at Kansas City, 
and that it will be necessary for the 
custodian not only to return these 
funds to the Missouri policyholders 
who contributed them originally, but 
that it may be necessary to assess 
the Swedish company for additional 
funds to cover the cost of such a dis- 
tribution. Attorney General Herbert : 
gave it as his opinion that Superin- 
tendent Lloyd must retain double the 
amount of the liability of the com- 
pany in the Missouri matter, and that 
the remainder of the deposit might be 
returned. 

The opinion is considered impor- 
tant in view of the fact that a number 
of the stock fire insurance carriers 
involved in the Missouri situation are 
alien companies, and that all of them 
have been required to post compara- 
tively large deposiis in one state or 
another. New York holds most of 
these deposits. 


HOULD other of the alien com- 

panies involved in Missouri wish 
to cease doing business in the United 
States, which seems possible in view 
of conditions abroad, there is now 
regarded as being a question whether 
their deposits would be returned to 
them until the Missouri litigation has 
been disposed of finally. 


THER recent activities in the 
O Missouri litigation have been 
the indictment of T. J. Pendergast, 
R. E, O’Malley, and A, L. McCor- 
mack, by a United States grand jury 
at Kansas City for conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice and of conspiracy to 
defraud the United States by inter- 
fering with the lawful functions of 
the judiciary department, and the fil- 
ing of informations for contempt of 
court against them by Acting United 
States District Attorney Richard K. 
Phelps. Pendergast is the formerly 
powerful Missouri political figure 
who is alleged to have received large 
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sums from a representative of the 
stock fire insurance companies for ar- 
ranging the 1935 compromise agree- 
ment in the rate cases. O’ Malley was 
at that time Missouri Superintendent 
of Insurance. McCormack is the St. 
Louis insurance agent who is alleged 
to have served as a go-between for 
Pendergast and the company repre- 
sentative Charles R. Street. Pen- 
dergast and O’Malley have both 
completed sentences in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary on income tax charges 
arising out of the transactions. Mc- 
Cormack had not previously been 
indicted. 

State action in connection with the 
bribery aspects of the transactions 
have also been indicated. 

The decision of the three-judge 
Federal Court at Kansas City that 
the approximately $8,000,000 in im- 
pounded premiums held by its cus- 
todian must be returned to the Mis- 
souri policyholders who contributed 
it leaves but one important non- 
criminal action on the “Missouri 
Compromise” still pending. This is 
the guo warranto action before the 
Supreme Court of Missouri which 
seeks to oust from the state the stock 
fire insurance companies involved in 
the compromise, that tribunal having 
held recently that this is a matter 
over which it has jurisdiction. It is 
expected that testimony designed to 
determine whether the insurance ex- 
ecutives suspected they were con- 
tributing to a bribe fund will be taken 
before a special master, and that he 
will be appointed shortly. 








Expect Departmental Probe 
of Utility Premium Refunds 


THAT THERE WILL BE AN EXAMI- 
NATION BY THE MISSOURI INSURANCE 


Department of the books and records’ 


of the Lawton-byrne-Bruner Insur- 
ance Agency Company, St. Louis, to 
determine whether there were viola- 
tions of state insurance laws or rebat- 
ing in the return of large sums to 
the Union Electric Company of that 
city, is being intimated strongly. 

Robert Mason Miller, an officer of 
the agency company, testified in the 
recent trial of Frank J. Boehm, 
former executive vice-president of the 
utility organization, that he had re- 
turned to the electric company some 
$90,000 that it had paid in premiums. 
Other testimony was that the money 
was used as a political fund, and not 
recorded on the utility’s books, Boehm 
recently was found guilty of having 
made perjured statements before 
S. E. C. examiners, receiving a $4,- 
000 fine and a five-year penitentiary 
sentence. 
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California Mutual Organizations 
Are Result of Coast Conferences 


UTUAL fire and casualty in- 
M surance has completed the 

organization of its forces for 
increased activity during the coming 
year on all fronts on the Pacific 
Coast, as the result of two confer- 
ences between company executives 
and sales forces which were held in 
California recently under the spon- 
sorship of the American Mutual Al- 
liance. One meeting came together 
at the Town House, Ios Angeles, on 
July 25 and 26, with more than 150 
mutual leaders of the region partici- 
pating; the other was held on July 
30 and 31, the the St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, with a similar attend- 
ance representative of that area. 

The executive sessions which fea- 
tured both meetings saw the setting 
up of separate mutual insurance or- 
ganizations for the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco territories. These are 
scheduled to hold meetings regularly 
for the discussion of legislative, com- 
petitive, and technical matters, and 
will permit prompt and concerted ac- 
tion by the representatives of the mu- 
tual carriers when problems arise in 
the future. Their activities will con- 
form to the mutual policy which has 
prevailed in the past—one of close 
cooperation with the California in- 
surance department in working out 
what are regarded as needed im- 
provements in the state’s insurance 
laws. 

The success of the meetings has 
prompted the setting in motion of 
arrangements for similar conferences 
in other cities in the Pacific Coast 
territory in the near future. 

Representatives of the California 
Insurance Department opened both 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
meetings with discussions of insur- 
ance regulation in the state, and were 
accorded a cordial reception, inas- 
much as several specific problems 
identified with regulation were among 
the most important items on the con- 
ferences’ agenda. One was the Cali- 
fornia fire insurance rating situation, 
which is considered by many to be 
chaotic at present, and upon which 
future action by the new mutual in- 
surance organizations is expected. 
Another was the drive which is being 
made for the approval by the legis- 
lature of a proposal for a monopo- 
listic state fund for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 


Prominent among the speakers at 
the Los Angeles conference were 
red A. Cromer of that city, who 
has just retired as president of the 
California Association of County 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies; 
x. J. Raabe, inland marine manager 
of the Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio; Ambrose B. Kelly, of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago; 
and Andrew C. Blackmore, vice- 
president of the Bank of America, 
los Angeles. 

I’, A. Golds, Napa, newly-elected 
president of the California Associa- 
tion of County Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, was one of the fea- 
tured speakers at the San Francisco 
conference. Most comment was oc- 
casioned by the address of A. P. 
Lange, San Francisco department 
store insurance buyer, who has been 
celebrated for many years for his 
frequent trenchant analyses of insur- 
ance problems from the viewpoint of 
the buyer of insurance. He asserted 
that the crying insurance need of the 
day is for broad-coverage policies 
which will afford to property in fixed 
locations coverage comparable with 
that now afforded property in transit 
through inland marine contracts. 

“Such policies, or perhaps I should 
say such insurance coverage, has long 
been obtainable on property not at 
rest, through the medium of inland 
marine insurance which is so broad 
that it covers losses due to any hazard 
against which it is consistent with 
public policy and the solvency of in- 
surance carriers to protect those hav- 
ing an insurable interest therein,” he 
said. ‘‘Oddly enough, this is accom- 
plished by listing in the policy the 
hazards or perils not insured against, 
instead of attempting to list those 
which the insurance carrier assumes. 
In other words, instead of following 
the practice common among fire in- 
surance carriers of naming the haz- 
ards or perils assumed and leaving 
the policyholder or insured to think 
of those against the consequence of 
which he is not insured, inland ma- 
rine practice has been to assume all 
hazards or perils except those spe- 
cifically excluded, and to set forth 
those exclusions so clearly that no 
policyholder can fairly claim that the 
coverage is not as broad as he had 
reason to expect or to believe it 
to be.” 
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Architects drawing of the new home office building to be erected by the Employers Mutuals at Wausau, Wisconsin. 


NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING PLAN 
OF EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


®, INSTRUCTION by the larger 
mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
of home office buildings especially de- 
signed for their own exclusive use, 
and the abandonment of rented head- 
quarters, has been a marked develop- 
ment of recent years. It has been 
spurred by the important increases in 
premium volume which the mutual 
carriers have made during the past 
decade, with the consequent neces- 
sity for increases in home office per- 
sonnel and working space. 

Latest major mutual insurance or- 
ganizations to come to the conclusion 
that the efficiency of their operations 
would be increased were they to be 
brought together in a single home 
office plant, rather than scattered 
among a number of rented offices, 
are the Employers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. The two companies 
comprising this group—the Employ- 
ers Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany and the Employers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company—announced re- 
cently through President H. J. 
Hagge that an entire city block in 
Wausau has been acquired by the 
companies, and that construction of 
an imposing new home office building 
upon it will begin shortly. It is ex- 
pected that it will be completed dur- 
ing the early months of 1941. 





The Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, which ranks to- 
day as one of the more important 
units in the mutual casualty insur- 
ance field, was organized in 1911 by 
a group of Wisconsin employers to 
meét the need created by the passage 


in that state of the first successful 
workmen’s compensation law, and 
for many years specialized in work- 
men’s compensation insurance. In 
1923 there was organized the Em- 
ployers Mutual Indemnity Corpora- 
tion to write casualty insurance lines 
other than workemn’s compensation, 
with special emphasis upon automo- 
bile liability insurance. This com- 
pany’s business was taken over by 
the Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company on July 1, 1937. 
The Employers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company was organized in 
1935, primarily to write the property 
coverages in the automobile field. 
Although the early operations of 
the Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company were concentrated 
largely in the Wisconsin territory, 
the Employers Mutuals now operate 





President, H. J. HAGGE 


Announces Building Plans 


nationally, being licensed to transact 
business in 42 states. 

Plans for the new office building 
were prepared by Childs and Smith, 
Chicago architects specializing in in- 
surance structures. Cost of the build- 
ing will approximate $400,000. 

It will be a steel and concrete edi- 
fice of the monumental classic type, 
three stories in height, and with out- 
side dimensions 54 by 200 over a 
basement 100 by 200. The portions 
of the site not used for the building 
will be landscaped into formal gar- 
dens. The building will be completely 
air-conditioned and ventilated, mak- 
ing the opening of windows unnec- 
essary. All working spaces will be 
acoustitally treated with an 80% 
absorption factor. 

The building will be faced on all 
sides with limestone. The front en- 
trance will have three vertical grills 
in aluminum 37 feet in height, and 
large aluminum doors. Vertical py- 
lons and carvings symbolic of the 
states of the Union will further em- 
bellish the entry. 

ee @ ® 

Officers of the two companies of 
the Employers Mutuals group are: 
president and general manager, H. 
J. Hagge; secretary, C. H. Brim- 
mer; treasurer, H. M. Bower; and 
general counsel, J. M. Sweitzer. The 
list of vice-presidents of the two com- 
panies includes: W. H. Burhop, W. 
C. Sampson, B. E. Kuechle, F. W. 
Braun, J. H. Phillips, S. F. Staples, 
L. W. Bowman, D. C. Everest, W. 
W. Vincent, A. P. Funk, and Charles 
S. Boyd. 
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Property Damage 
Adjustment 


(Continued from page 16) 
eventually paying the penalty. Claim 
departments should give a square 
deal to every one concerned so that 
when State Fund advocates bring 
forth their bills the public will be 
friendly to our point of view. The 
best way to make sure that the public 
will be on our side is to deal with 
people honorably and promptly. 


Public Relations 

LAIM men should be the good 
will ambassadors of the insur- 
ance business. Someone has said, 
“Good will, like a good name, is won 
by many acts and lost by one.” Many 
people rightly believe that insurance 
companies aim to do the fair thing 
and claim work should be so handled 
that more people are of that opinion. 
Recently there was a case in Mas- 
sachusetts which was being tried by 
a jury. The foreman of the jury 
was the owner of a shoe factory. 
This was very satisfactory to the de- 
fendant. When the evidence was all 
in and the jury instructed on the law, 
the jury retired to the jury room. 
On the first vote the jury stood 
eleven to one for the defendant. The 
foreman was the only juror who 
voted for the plaintiff. When asked 
by his fellow jurors to explain his 
position he went on to tell about a 
case his wife had with the same in- 
surance company that was involved 
in the case they were to decide. He 
said that his wife’s car was parked 
at a curb when a truck backed into 
it and his wife paid $35 to have the 
damage repaired. A claim was pre- 
sented to the insurance company and 
an adjuster called and offered her 
$17.50. This was so unfair that she 
refused to settle and assumed the 
loss. He added a few other points 
about the conduct of the adjuster, 
and the usual unfairness of insurance 
companies. Before he finished he per- 
suaded that jury to bring in a verdict 
of $2800 for the plaintiff. That was 
a costly error for that adjuster and 
that company. One bad settlement 
may make dozens of enemies, and one 
bad law suit showing the company’s 
position to be unjustified reflects on 
the business as a whole. Our mis- 
takes are magnified out of proportion 
to the good we do. Unfortunately 
the public does not distinguish be- 
tween insurance carriers — the mis- 
takes and unfair tactics of a few are 
charged to all. Considering the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people our 
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claim men confer with during a year, 
you can appreciate the tremendous 
possibilities for good or bad results. 

Time after time it comes to my at- 
tention that some adjuster for some 
other insurance company has told 
some claimant or agent that such 
and such a case is worth a great deal 
of money when as a matter of fact 
the company who has the particular 
case is only willing to pay about one- 
third of the amount mentioned. These 
curbstone opinions about the other 
fellow’s cases are doing a great deal 
of harm to insurance companies gen- 
erally, and I believe it is a practice 
that should be immediately stopped. 
You should warn your adjusters not 
to be giving figures on someone else’s 
cases. You will all agree that it is 
difficult to get the right figure on a 
particular case even after studying 
a good investigation. 

A fairly common situation where I 
think claim men can do a better job 
of public relations is where a_ policy- 
holder has a general liability policy 
with one company and an automobile 
policy with another company, and an 
accident occurs and it is difficult to 
determine which policy actually cov- 
ers the accident. In many instances 
they both cover and it is the claim 
department’s obligation to try to be 
helpful to the assured under the cir- 
cumstances and work in unison with 
the other insurance company to bring 
about a satisfactory result. Some 
companies are too zealous in their 
efforts to involve another insurer. 
For example, an accident happens; 
your policyholder is 100 per cent at 
fault and you are fairly sure of this 
and yet you try to involve the other 
fellow and thus try to secure a con- 
tribution from his insurer. In many 
instances you may ‘be successful in 
the particular case but, as a general 
rule, the policy is a shortsighted one 
and your own company may be the 
next victim of that sort of thing. 


Personally I think the mutual 
companies as a whole are doing a 
reasonably good job of claim adjust- 
ment. Some of the insurance com- 
panies are giving the public a very 
bad impression of the insurance busi- 
ness and this is unfortunate because 
their conduct is charged to all com- 
panies. In my opinion it is a matter 
of the first importance that all com- 
panies, both stock and mutual, do a 
better job in cutting down the dis- 
satisfaction which still exists in the 
settlement of property damage claims. 
It would be unfortunate from the 
standpoint of both the public and the 
policyholder if this dissatisfaction 
should lead to the political regulation 





of property damage rates. Mutual 
claim men should leave no stone un- 
turned to make mutual insurance 
stand in the public mind for claim set- 
tlements which are fair, courteous 
and prompt. 


Check Valuations of Farms 
Held by Insurance Companies 


IN AN EFFORT TO CHECK THE VALU- 
ATIONS PLACED BY INSURANCE COM- 
panies upon farm properties which 
they own — these being included in 
their reports of admitted assets — 
Nebraska’s Director of Insurance 
Charles Smrha has completed a sec- 
tion survey of Nebraska farm prop- 
erties. He is reported as having 
found that generally insurance com- 
panies have followed a policy of 
rehabilitating the buildings of prop- 
erties which have come into their 
possession, and have followed sound 
soil conservation methods. Consid- 
erable money has been expended to 
make such properties increasingly 
productive, with the object of making 
them more attractive prospects to 
buyers. In many cases former own- 
ers, faced with the loss of their farms, 
had neglected both buildings and soil. 

The methods of one large insur- 
ance carrier, which owns some 300 
farms throughout the state, were re- 
garded as typical. It has set up a 
farm management corporation, em- 
ploys experienced farm operators to 
supervise operations, as well as chem- 
ists to make soil analyses. A special 
crew is employed for building repair 
work, and soil conservation methods 
used. Tenants are selected with a 
view to their experience and posses- 
sion of equipment, and are given an 
opportunity to purchase the land on 
a long-term basis. 

This typical company showed an 
average return of 2.5 per cent last 
year on the book value of its farms, 
which is the amount the company has 
invested. Some farms earned better 
than 5 per cent on this basis, but crop 
failures on others pulled the aver- 
age down. 

The operation of farm properties 
by insurance companies is largely a 
problem of the major life insurance 
carriers, which have long considered 
this field one in which a portion of 
their large reserve and surplus funds 
can be placed without violating the 
conservative principles of investment 
to which they must necessarily ad- 
here. Mortgages held by major 
mutual fire and casualty insurance 
companies are principally upon im- 
proved urban property. 
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Surplus to Policyhclders 
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RELIABLE COMPANIES 


Hardware Minnesota Hardware 


Dealers Implement Mutual 
Mutual Fire Mutual Fire Casualty 
Insurance Co. Insurance Co. Company* 


Figures as of December 31, 1939 


$ 8,208,354.38 $ 6,984,552.82 $13,204,887.03 
$ 3,393,484.12 $ 2,006,478.91 $ 2,568,729.50 


Losses Paid Since Organization $20,059,148.55 $21,834,450.69 $31,509,520.15 
Dividends Since Organization $23,663,634.15 $24,747,118.76 $16,756,047.58 
*As filed with the New York Insurance Department 


A quarter of a million property and automo- 
bile owners have enjoyed unquestioned safety 
with FEDERATED-HMC. The Companies pro- 
vide security far beyond the strict requirements 
of state insurance departments. Large Contin- 
gency or Voluntary Reserves and substantial 
Surpluses assure the utmost in protection. 


Each of the Companies has over 85% of its 
assets in cash and high grade bonds. Invest- 
ments for security of principal and never for 


speculative gain, have enabled FEDERATED- 
HMC to be among the few Companies that 
have made consistent gains, even in depression 
years. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


praia Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company . . Stevens Point, Wis. 
Impl t Mutual Fire Insurance PES Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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A History of Healthy Growth 1s Essential 


(This is the fourth of a series of advertisements dealing with the question of “What Constitutes a Strong Casualty Company?”) 


One of the five standards that distinguish Pus CONSISTENT RECORO OF ACHES Tee 


5 
the strong casualty insurance company is 
a history of healthy growth in premiums, 
assets, surplus, and reserves. 
Lumbermens is in the unique position of 
having grown in size and strength each year 
. . ' im ins L = 1939 sia iio t —_ 139 Ta iss t ben _ im ™ i howd 1939 
since organization in 1912 


MUTUAL CASUALEY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
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Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street BOSTON: 260 Tremont Street SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 
LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: Russ Building TORONTO: Concourse Building 
ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 
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